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' SUBJECT: Reviewer's Comments 


TO 8 Chief, Foreign Military Studies Branch. 


1. The undersigned reviewed manuscript number_P=041 n during the 
period 1-8 August 1952, The study is a portion of OKH Project Number 7, 
and is entitled "Representation of Artillery Interests, 1938-1945." The 
study was written by General der Artillerie a.D. Wilhelm Berlin and 
Generalmajor a.D. Gerhart Huether. The place and time of writing are 
unknown, but it-is estimated to have been aaa at least four yonre 
AZOo 


26 The document consists of 106 pages in the original German, which 


has been reduced to 92 pages through translation and editing, and will 
probably be reduced even further in final form through the consolidation 
of several pages of text into two charts.. It is accompanied by two 
appendices. Attention is invited to the fact that a correction sheet to 
the German typescript is submitted herewith as a result of an inquiry 
directed to the authors for the purpose of clarifying an obscure point 
in the text. The German typescript has already been. forwarded to the 
Office of the Chief of Military EP ROEYS 


3. The study is concerned with the representation of artillery 
interests in the top-level headquarters of the German Arny Surtne the 
period immediately prior to and during World War II. 


4, Because of the high-level organization with which this study 
is concerned, and the major project of which it is only a portion, 
it is not felt that it is of any material value to any agency within 
the European Command. On the other hand, it is extremely informative 
and valuable in its proper perspective, contains many revealing views 
of the thought on technical problems of German Artillery leaders, and 
when considered in relation to its companion pieces of the major project, 
will undoubtedly prove of extreme value to eppropriets high-level 
Beouete of the United States Army. ’ 


5. It is not peeuihisnded: that this study be reproduced for use in 
the Beeopean Command. 


Sign. NORMAN T. WALKER, 
Capt, Ord C, 
Reviewer. 
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; “penponsdbilattes were “@istributed.. The. result, as General Berlin. : 
gays in a. masterpiece of understatement (p19 ); "was not solutary". | | 


The U.S. Artillery Arm is currently suffering from a like disaster 


visited upon it in 1942; the full effects of which are slow in making os 


themselves felt, but certain nevertheless. 


WS. NYE. 
Colonel, Artillery. 
Chief, Historical Division 
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f ‘The Author 


Wilhelm BERLIN 
General der Artillerie : 
Date of Birth; 28 April 1889 _ 

- Place of Birth: Cologne on Rhine 


BERLIN was educated as a member of the. 
‘Prussian Cadet Corps at the Chief Cadet Center, 
Gross Lichterfelde, Berlin, from 1905-09 and 
graduated from there in the latter year. After 
undergoing further training at the Officer Can= 
didate School, Hannover, in 1909 and at the Mi-= 
litary Technical Academy, Berlin in 1914, he 
served on the western and eastern fronts during 
World War I as a battery commander and as adjue 


_ tent for a corps artillery commander, 


Between the two World Wars he served in 
various assignments with the field forces, as 
an instructor and in staff positions and when 
World War II broke ‘out was in command of the © 
53d Artillery Regiment. His promotion to 
Generalmajor came in March 1940 while he was -in 
command of the 10lst Artillery Regiment on the 
western front, with which regiment he took part: 
in the French Campaign, In November of the 
same year he was transferred to Jueterbog as 
commander of the artillery school there. and in 


“March 1942 was promoted Generalleutnant, He 


remained in this position until transferred in 
April 1943 to the Russian front, where he come 
manded the 227th Infantry Regiment in the Wol- 
chow, Lake Ladoga and Narva sectors until ase 
Signed to the Army High Command in July 1944 

as Chief Artillery Officer, which assignment 

he held until the end of the war, On 1 October 
1944, the General was promoted General der Are 
tillerie and in February 1945 was placed in 


command of the 10lst Artillery Corps in the 


Oder defense line in addition to his duties as 
Chief Artillery Officer to the Army High Command, 

On 8 May 1945 the General was captured by 
American forces at Lofer, Tyrol. 
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_ The Author. es 


Gerhard Paul HUETHER 
-Generalmajor @oDe - 
. Date of Birth, 19 December 1894 
' Place of Birth: Berlin. 


HUBTHER was assigned as a Seeone: lieutenant 
of artillery in 1915 end fron 1916-1919 served as 
a battery commander. ° 

At the end of World War I he remained in the 
100,000-man Army Germany was allowed to maintain 
in terms of the Treaty of Versailles, and after 
commanding in turn a survey training battery, an 
artillery battalion and a survey battalion was 
attached as artillery staff officer to the 
Sixteenth Army in 1939, by which time he had 
reached the’ rank of lieutenant colonel, After 
taking part in the French Campaign, ho .as placed 
in command of the 14th Artillery Regiment on the 
eastern borders of Germany end with this regiment 
took part.in the opening phases of the Russian 
Campaigno 

Promoted colonel in August 1941, HUETHER 


was transferred to the General Army Office.as . 


Chief of the Artillery Branch. In April. 1944, 
he was. promoted Generalmajor and in December 
of the same year was placed in command of the 


_ 553d Volksgrenadier Divisi. a eae along 


the upper Rhineo - 
“Qn 23 June 1945. the General was taken 


| prisoner at. Waiblingen. 
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CHAPTER 1 
‘TOP-LEVEL ARTILLERY REPRESENTATION 


UP TO MOBILIZATION IN 1939 
I. ORGANIZATION 


Le Mission. “The Artillery Inspector represented ies interests within 


- the “fremework of the over-all direction of the amy, and handled all artillery 


guastiense These included organization, equipnent, training, materiel production, 
development, home fortifications in regard to Artillery, nobilization, and the 
activation of new units. | 

20 Compositions The Office of the Artillery Inspector consisted of the 


Inspector himself, his Chief of Staff, en Operations Officer, a Finance 


officer, a Records Officer, and specialist officers. $58 drafting regulations, 


development. and produgcion of equipment, ammunition, observation, heavy. flat 
trajectory fire, end flat trajectory fire. He was "further assisted by Senior 
Artillery officers for observation, - hame fortifications, and ne ary. flat MEE JSQUOTY. 
fire, and directly controlled the Artillery School and the Training School for. sioavy 
Flat Trajectory Fire at Ruegemwalde. 

3. Chain of Command. ' The artillery Inspector reported directly to the 
Commander in Chief of the Army, put if he happened to. be juniory in rank to 
the Chief of the General Army Office, he was under this officer for efficiency 
ratings and disciplinary purposes. In such event, he reported to him on those 
subjects and to the Commander in Chief on all other subjects. ‘The Inspector! s 


Chief of Staff reported to him directly except in matters of artillery ore 


ganization and adnini stration, for which he was under the chier of the General 


tt aa Spee rs i aie 
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Amy Office. The technical veteiéere and specialists ‘were “subordinate: ‘to 
the Chief of Steff, while. the Senior Artillery officers ‘and the artillery 
gehbole were under the immediate supervision « of the Inspectors | 
II. OPERATIONS | 

The Inspector offered suggestions. on the. orgenization, of. the Artillery 
to the Army General Staff, which acted. aon tha: auggestions. and iesued, 
lade aieiaite directives. to ‘be carried: out by.? the Artillery, Branch in. co= 
operation with the General Arny Office. The same | procedure was. followed 
for the equipment of the Artillery. . . 

The Inspector had the right to dippoct avei llery units after obtaining 
permission from the commanding general of the corps concerned. He often — 
_ participated in and. aaa maneuvers by. order of the Commander in Chief 
of the Army. or by request of the chiet of the General Staff, but generally 
those which he directed were for the purpose, of. clarifying questions of. 
iepemtande to training or to tie evelopment of the Artillery. 

ree regard to artillery training, the artillery Inspector. received 
airéotives fron the Conmander in Chief of the Arny. through the ‘Training 
Branch of the General Steff, and through their execution exerted his | 
sivoneest influence on Getation These directives were approved by the 
Commander in Chief of the Amy subsequent to endorsenent by. the. sections 
of the Generet Staff concerned and other interested agencies (especially 
the Ordnance office). ‘The Inspector 1 was particularly charged with control 
of gunnery training. ce ereeN all questions connected there to, whi le tactical 


and general military training were, handled in sony close cooperation with 


ero) 
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all sue agencios concerned, Regulations were issued according to this 
concept with the object of attaining. clarity end an authoritative eneomniey. 

The subordination of the artillery schools to the Inspector had a very 
great effect on artillery training. Through the courses which he ordered 
at the Artillery School, and which all artillery officers had to take within 
a certain period of time, it was possible to exert the ntrdisese influence 
on uniform artillery training. The artillery service schools, in which 
artillery officer replacements were trained, “were ene the supervision of the 
Inspector of Education and. ‘TWeining in regard to berenat military education 
and general tactical training, but otherwise were under the arenes of 
“the Artillery Inspectors 

The Artillery ‘Inspector submitted production orders to the Ordnance 
Office for, the production of San mets The strength of the Army as deter= 
mined by the General State, and the tables of equipment drawn up in coe 
operation with the General Staff, the General Army Office, and the Ordnance 
Office influenced these orders decisively. The production orders were sub-= 
od within the Limits of available funds, and were based on stock reports 
from artillery units. and the Army Ordnance Sip ly Office. The Ordnance Office 
handled the execution. of the orders. 

In the development of new equipment, either the Inspector made suggestions 
to the General Stare, or the General Stare approached hin concerning its re= 
quirements. In order to be able to make useful suggestions, it was necessary 
to. plan far ahead in order ae new oquipment should not become obsolete by 


the time of ite introduction, In this respect it had to be borne in mind that 


sesaniesanescnamommcmsoimeescamiicaeacim Sore ee eee 


oa it. takes cight ‘to. ten. years in peacotine fora piece of cheery mn 
| equipment such as a cannon to go. ‘from ‘the planning stage to, the. mass oo 
~ 8 “production and trbop delivery stase,, it, still» ‘must. be modern when. finally. 
delivered. 
In general, the. Inspector, after. consultation with the ordnance “office, a 
submitted a development program for artillery equipment to the General Staff 
“after considering pertinent allocations. of funds. After La epproval of the 
program, by the Generel staff, the Inspector gave. development orders to the 
“Ordnance Office in which he precisely specified his requirenents. He. main~ ; . 
= leataae: close contact with the ordnénee office during the entire: course of . q 
development, he requested or was ‘ealled in for technical savitente: and 
7 he directed the field ‘testing of the 3 new artillery equipments % was the 
_ Tuspootor's euey to adopt mew: Papers for the. artillery of the’ Armyo 
. “In questions of artillery requirements ‘for home fortifications, the 
ee Inspector relied on the Senior Artillery Officer for Home 
is: Fortifications. This officer handled artillery problems in the planning 
‘and development of fortifications for the Inspector for Fortifications and 
» was therefore well-informed on the. subject. ‘The evel Lier} officers : — ; 
abbusnsd eo ne anleey fortification sections were subordinated to the 
Senior Artillery Officer for Home Fortifications in technical eee and 
training. However a agua! in the handling of these problems arose 
through the fact that no clear division of jurisdiction for purely tactical 
pnd purely apeaday 1 questions had- been made or was not adequately recognized. 


‘Usually. the locel agency (corps headquarters) was responsible an: tactical 


7 a ‘ow foe ') i ala. 
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ey Th H— the 


questions and | the ‘inspector for Fortifications ain technica) qostions, but - 
what was neoded was a higher office to weigh the ‘demands of taotios aa 
technios. To this. ena “it would have. been necessary for the: Senior ‘Artillery 
officers and the Engineer officers for Home Forti fications “6 be placed under 
the authority of. the Fortifications Branch of the Gonerat staff, or at least - 
to be bound ‘by the decisions of this office. This would have misant a. double 


subordination of the Senior Artillery and Bngineer Officers under the Fortie 


fications Branch of the General Starr as 3 well as under ‘their. respective 


Inspectors (artillery, Engineers), but ‘the effect: would have been beneficial. 
The Senior Artillery officers, established in 1937 at the: Army: Group: 
Headquarters for assignment in connection with home ‘fortifications, were | 


‘not placed under the artillery tuspector aad ag ‘not receive directives from 


him. The result was that artillery officers ‘attached to the various fortie 
fication sectors received orders from the ‘Senior Arti Mery Officer for Home 


Fortifications in the Artillery Inspectorate, from ‘the Senior. Artillery officer 


with semy é foun: Headquarters, and from the Fortress Enginger* s office. Clear 


command channels were not established in ‘this field until the outbreak of -the 


war, After mobilization, and after the. Senior Artillery Officers for Observation * 
and for Heavy Flat Trajectory Fire had ‘been transferred. to the Staft of the Chief 
Artillery officer, the Senior Artillery Officer for Home Fortifications, not alias 
fully occupied in his own field, asbimed the duties of these. two ‘povitioria under 
the jet Tiesy raspectors ” ~ . | 
In accordance with the dirctives, of the General Staff cae in very sieee 
eooeeteucn with. the Organization Branch’ end the general bony Office, the 


apetiiery Inspector determined the pret lseny strength which would be. spplicrble 


| RESER 


ee the. ‘field of tenn, § fe 


were the Organizations Branch of the Ge oral Staff. (a), the General Army 


ae office, the. other Arms Inspectors,. eae | Sépecially the. Field Ordnance Ine ‘ 


~epnotiny, and ‘the: ‘oranenos office. 


-Bqual ly. close ‘cooperation i the field of ‘traiming was effected with 


and this. relations) _p derried over’ to" the: drafting and iseuing of new artillery 


‘directives, especially, where. these, ‘rete red: ro tactics and general training. 


The Inspector = nade, suggestions: for courses to be Introdueed for artilieryen 


- constant: exchange 


« 


‘the Training Branch’ of: ‘the Gonoral Start and with. ‘the! other Avie Inspeotoratés, 


MEP OH at ee ee ye ae a Re 


objectives set by ‘their various directives, ‘Uniform training for the entire 
Arny in’ various special fields was ‘seoured through partieipation in courses | 
arrenged ‘by other. Inspectors, Thus the Arti liery Inspector provided ‘courses 
at the . special requests of the Inspector for Aray Votori zation regarding 
motorization of the Artillery and of ‘the Comiuntoations Inspector for 
training in a signal oommunicati one for Artillery. : . 

Inasmuch as the artillery, or " indeed ‘the Army itself, dia not have _ 

vorganio a'r units’ at its ‘disposal, relations with the Luftwaffe had to 

be particularly close, The interests of the Artillery in “the sphere. of 

‘reconnaissance’ and- action against reconnoitered objectives, had to be 

vigorously pressed by ‘the Artillery Inspector. -Essontially the problem — 

was to ieee that the Luftwaffe had PEmpeanes. suitable for recomaissance 

of ertillery objectives and for the subsequent observation of the effects 
of artillery fire. The Inspector was responsible for the reconnoi tering ~ 

and the firing ‘training of ‘the’ air observers. To induce the Luftwaffe = 
pet upon these. requirements, Te) extremely important to. the petit iery 4.08 

not easy due to the ) rapid growth of a Luftwaffe which was more . ee 

in other aspects of flying. ane lack of. air sau ae a innodiately attached to 

the al and avai lable for. reconnai ssance had. a particularly disadvantageous 

SEEnGE upon this type of training, . 

In the realm of new developments very close ‘sooperation was MEceasary: 
with 4 various sections ‘of the Ordnance Office, particularly with the Ordnance © 
‘Testing & Section, only aca a lively exchange of ideas on potential © 
technical developments was it Possible to make requests which corresponded 


with: progress, For this purpose the constant cooperation x "the technical : 


i ie fg vndoh § ‘were  partioulerly valuab le. ‘tor ‘their work, we 


pee of artittery’s wh wh regard “to now deve: 
at : Inspec: 


a - fleatic 8 was partioularly inportant. 
| ae TUPORTANCE » 
— ae oxohange of ideas. with ‘the Chier of. ‘thie General. ‘Stat, he was able. to prosent: 


ae all the: problens, of ‘the artiliery to ‘the. decisive: offices. From ‘these 6 


“oe the! artillery eohools were under, ‘the ‘in 


Pee oe Through | ‘thie courses. _ shen at ‘those sokoole, 


“These engincors appreciated: joing ¢ con ved dirin se Sa mancuvers,, “Pedause they 


Shoat saw. ‘at first hand what ‘the troops -oxps eted | ‘from their oquiment and made. 


As in ‘the hela of training, tthe Inspector. ‘also represented the. interests 


opments an the ‘fields, of ‘the othe rime. ~ 


£8) : “Here: agein, in matters . 


cooperation, wit ‘the. appropriate Ins eotore 


tort tation, a ¢ 


8 ‘tie optioal sey. te Artdatory 


- napector represented ¢ the interests of the entire: Aimy i Sy ee 


The, importance of the ) Artillery i eter. eould be. seen in ‘the fact that, 


- through direct “reporting to the Gomiander in Ghiet of. the ‘Army and the lively. | 


2s, personalities he obtained orders,. ‘directives, | OF. advice: which he ooula exploit Be 


2 in ‘the interest of nis branch, These. ‘Pound. oxpression ‘in. authoritative oe oS 


es directives for ‘the Artillery and in. sonferences: eondueted, by. ‘the, Tnspestor,, or 


: in i structions for ‘training. Their, repid effect was: ‘insured: by ‘the: ‘fast that : 


me ate: comind of: the, Inspector... a : - ce ne 


in which | he Inspector, hinselr very” 


2 often, partlotpated, al 1 instructions. an a: ectives had an 2 early, ad advantageous 


@ echnical aspects. of hone forti- | oe 


ha a ee re 
effect upon the Arbiliory as a wholes = — . 
_‘Through frequent visits s artillery units, . the Artillery Inspector 
had an opportunity to- inform himself of tha training status of the branch 
and to offer immediate suggestions. To ‘this end it was > particularly valuable — 
that he met with: the artillery chiefs (of comanding generals and division 
commanders) , discussed artillery problems with them, and could accept their 
_ suggestions to pass on “bo the Commander in Chier of the Army or to the Chief. 
of the General Starr, . 
Through close. contact with the on Personnel Office he was informed of — 


all eEuadeery. position vacancies 5 end could look into the merits upon which 


“appointments were based. Thus he was able to broaden his mowledge of the 
“dispositions and abilities of the artillery’ officers. i: and had the opportunity 


-of exercising some parr enee on particularly important: appointments. 


‘Through command of the Senior Artillery Officers for. Observation, Home » 


Fortifications ; and Heavy Flat “rajectory Fire, “the Inspector exerted ins © 


. fluence upon provlené of particular importance to these troops. 


le The Senior Artillery Officer for. Observation. The position of the 
peEeer Artillery Officer for Observation had. been cstablished at. the Inspectorate 
on 1 October: 1934, by whioh time there were. four observation battalions > and” 
was under the immediate authority of the Inspector, He was the latter's 


advisor in all questions of artillery observation and represented the interests 


of this service, then in the process of development, before high command agencies, 


His stare oonste ved: of hinself, an ‘ajutant, ‘two. draughtsmen, one typist and 
technical officers or flash ranging, sound ranging, sea locating. 
‘the formation of new observation battalions was. sarried out according to 


the saris ca that initially © each | Corps was “to have one» observation battalion, 


“us P-O4ln 
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and after attaining ‘this objective, each ‘division would have its. own. a) 


observation vattalion, “There. a: Chiet. of. artillery had. been established 


ia ‘the: » division, the ‘observation ‘battalions were > placed wader him as ine 


tee under ‘the Artillery Roginental Conander. A ong seesaw ‘contest 


“? 


wos waged, on whether to have independent battalions or ‘battalions attached Be. 


“to artillery reginonts. But a8 long as this branch was still new ana not ie 


Qh1 ‘regimental commanders were “convinced of. ‘the “value of their services. and 


of their special roquirenonts in training and employment, it was decided to 


» Leave the battalions independent. However, it was recognized. thet this 


gervise: ‘belonged to the Artillery as. ‘a whole, ead 4n ‘the course of time would. 


have to become & part of every. ertillery roginent. 


"The oguipment was naturally subject | to continuous: ‘change and improvement. 


ot other: ‘things ‘the ‘survey batteries were - equipped with a, Zeiss theodolite to . 


© réplaes: the foreign EL ‘theodolite, end in sound-renging batteries. the hyperbolic 


ohare: “was Introduced to replace ‘the asymptote correction charts also, the capacity 


cof the microphones | was improved, end automatic film development was installed in 


i “the osoillographe “The captive. balloon.» was reintroduced for the flasherenging 9 


‘section, and a captive helicopter was’ under development; which consisted of a 


“seat for ‘the observer, with a vertically installed propeller, and 5 attached to 


‘the evouid by four wire cables. ‘The propeller, electrically driven by generator 


“trucks, onablea the ‘observer, “to. rise “about 400 meters, and being Stationary over 


ee one point, permitted cross | earings. to be ‘talon of eneny batteries. However, it 


was, too, complicated and was: an , easy target, 80. de. development was. - discontinued, 


| ‘During ¢ the, course. of ‘the war p experinents were, ‘conducted on another helicopter 


yee seam NEA M7 | rt meee 
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(not captive), but production ditfioulties provented its introduction as 8 


, finished piece ae. artillery equipment. o | 


ss? the printed forms for evaluations and caleuleti ons were. ounatantiy. 
improved. all new equipment was tested by ‘the Observation. Training Section 
of the Artillery School. at Justerbog at ‘the request of ‘the. Senior officer, . 
and on behalf of the Artillery Inspector he issued orders: for ave introduction 
when ‘approved after trial. ee | 

| Owing to the necess «. — of surveying the soundseeteind and flash-ranging . 


sites, 3 ‘the tactical commitment of an observation battalion took a long time, 


fo be ready for renging within | Bix hours was considered top performance « Thus 


. ‘the. ‘commitment of. an: observation atestion was not possible until an action. 


had become ‘somewhat “ stablizea, a in. order to use. an dbeervation: battalion 


during an advance » certain tactical services were introduced. Re or this purpose, D 


the flesh-ranging bavtery AesenbLed a "tactioal reconnaissance platoon" eran 


of. two ranging stationss This Platoon was attached to the advance . guard, or in 


' the PIERS one was used, to the advance battalion. ‘The platoon supported the unite 


to which, it was nttashed by. Teoomnsiissance > by adjustuent of the fire of the 


unit? s: artillery when sufficiently exact maps (maps or aorial photographs 
ls: 25 goo), were available, ’ and by reconnoi tering objectives. Inasmuch, as the 


platoon reported its observations by ra: ti ote lephone 3 it was also a Pavreitts 


reconnaissance ‘source of ‘the. higher levels of commands . 


The cound-ranging battery was forced. 66 improvise in its Siena Since 


. ate radar stations - were not correlated by the surveying batteries, uney had to 
ostablich their relative positions ‘by self-sound-ranging. This usually took about 
thirty ninutes ‘to one > hour, and when they: finally beosine operational, their findings 


_ did not. correlate to ‘caown reference points on the: mape ‘Therefore the ai battery 
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, eo had ‘$0: be eajueted 3 in ‘relation ‘to ‘the ‘souid-renging  tattory, oa it became ‘the 


= “ptendard practice, to operate, a ‘self-propelled howiteer battery in: conjunction 


“with the sound-ranging. attorys. “The. development: of ‘equipment: and. its. ‘tactical 


a * qomitment osused changes: in ‘the organisation of the, batteries 9. whieh were Se os 


‘ordered. ‘by. the Senior Offioer. on behalf’ of: the: Artillery Inspector. In 1 the: 
~ devoopnent of. reoomnaissance and ‘fire aajustnent ‘methods, special, attention 
wes paid 6. ‘the. influence ‘of: the weather on ‘gun reports, leading to, constant 
“inprovenents and 7 the use: of. the contour Line methods a ; fe 
The observation battalions ‘aia not: recruit their own officer replacenents, 
but were | " supplied from ‘the’ firing Artillery> ‘The Senior Officer controlled these 
us roquirenbints by acoperating with ‘the Army Personnel Office in. colecting officers 
tho appeared euitadle, put: aS “the. number, of battalions inoreesed he confined 


. - himself to the. selection of. “the: commanders. In order not to let, the officers 


= of the observation battalacns: ‘become oné-sided specialists, a systen 3 was ins 


* produced whereby story battery commander ‘and battalion commander was able to 


ae a command nos” only an observation unit but also a “corresponding ee of. the. 


ce ae artillery. oe ss - 


The Senior. Officer was’ "charged with the’ supervision’ of ‘uniform raining in| q 
: ‘the observation battalions. In this. capacity # he. visited the: individual units 
oy. order of the Inspector and obtained an ‘accurate picture of how the preeen was 


being ‘carried oN and of. ‘the current, state of. brainings ‘He, attended the training 


= of the: units at. their posts end on. the ronges,. and. gare | a series. of lectures at 


eo - She Artillery Sehool in | Iueterbog, to: ‘the "battalion comanders, e battery commanders, ‘A 


ae and specialists. ‘He was: also ‘charged with ‘training tthe commanders: ‘of the surveying 


os unite of ‘the. artillery r regiments. He annially. conducts a _ tactical exercise 


ERICTLED 


pie ANS + — do a 


: ut training 1 maneuvers "with the instruction ents In addition, he ‘prepared 


' maps by the aye-line method with the help of tracing papers The ‘Senior Officer 


. cooperated on the preparation of these neps with the Chier of Mapping and Survey, 


- photamap. 1:25,000 whenever § a suitable map of. an area did not existe 


Do 
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lasting several. days, for special training, of battalion comanders , and carried 


‘tactical and revornaissance regulations for the observation battalions in 
cooperation with the instruction unit of the school, and had the instruction 
unit draw up the equipment dederiptkons and stowage charts. | 
The work of the observation battalions was greatly facilitated and seeeded } 
up when 1:25, 000 maps were available, Since, the: various “sections” reauered many 


‘maps for their own use and since She division units had to be. provided with maps 


in addition, the observation battalions were given a printing unit which. duplicated 


and negotiated with the Luftwaffe for photographing and producing an spiel 


The Senior officer handled the’ ‘commitment: of observation units in home defense, 
and with the Inspector for Fortifications, he studied the. plans for” bunkers and 
‘cheiy equipment in order to neot the Teguieenents of the ‘flash-tenging and sound= 
ranging batteries. While the West Wall ‘was still under construction observation : 
battalions prepared for any emergency, and itis the sound-renging and flash- 
ranging paGteries were - surveyed for the antine ength of the. system, ‘the computing 


stations and the battalion gun. positions were established, the reconnaissance and 


‘fire adjustment plans were “completed, and the necessary maps ore printed. For the 


support of the firing artillery, insofar as its poet ie cas haa been. determined and’ 
were under eonstriiction, all necessary work was completed. ‘Anoluding the surveying 
of fire “positions, establishment of. base~Line directions, production of firing 
charts, and the preparation of maps. The Senior: Officer > supervised the work through 


on-the-spot inspections of: the troops committed. 


1A pe RE err: 


fatter, ohsttne of equipment storage ‘and the administration of fundse 
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Other. fmotions of the Senior Officer included’ suseetees of troop 


barracks at. their ‘peacetime stations, especially with ‘regard to training 


When. ‘the position of Chiet artillery Officer attached to the ‘Gomendor 


ie i Chie? of the Army was established after the beginning of ‘the war, the 


ee Senior officer was ‘ransferred +6 his: offive, where his duties included the : 


+ faobsical « ‘commitment of. observation troops and ‘the evaluation of war @x= 


AG. perisnoes,, while all other. fields. were. handled by the ppaerratlon Artillery 


‘Section. of the artillery ‘Branch } at. the General Army Office. Therefore the. 
“ Panction ae ‘the Senior officer became thet! of a specialist. 

| ; Three important tectical innovations were “introduced in the ‘course of 
‘the Sars ae 


“the observation battalions, ‘became too large and over. equipped 


. with vehicles, sO. ‘the survey, battery was @iesolved. The survey unit and. 


the computing stations were: divided with one half going to the sound=- 
“vanging battery end the other half to “the flash-ranging battery, waive the 
LT hier of the, survey battery went to ‘thie spatterscn commander as a staff 
“captains In ‘the event of comitnent: he was. given command of the .survey { 
units £ from ‘the other two batteries, put upon completion of the Behrens 
. “the men were again placed at the disposal of their patteries for relief on 
the renging. and ‘computing stations. . 
De To. meet ‘the need for - artillery r9 reconnaissance facilities for panzer 
“guwiatonss panzer observation pattertés w were formed on 4 smaller scale. The 
“ pound-renging platoon | was. given only, sound vadto equipment and the flash- 


~~ 


ranging ® battery had. only: ‘three | renging stations. ; 
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Co In order to recommociter enemy artillery and heavy enemy in= 


fantry weapons as well, close-reconnaissance platoons with wax recording 


instruments were introduced in the flash-ranging batters éas 

2. The Senior Artillery Officer for Home Fortifications. See pages 
4-5 ‘SUPFao 

35 The Senior Artillery Officer for Heavy Flat Trajectory Fires In 
the field of railroad artillery end heavy flat trajectory guns, the duties of 


the Senior Officer were the same as those of the other Senior Officers. He was 


the adviser of the Artillery Inspector on the development and ‘employment of 


heavy flat trajectory fire, and was in close contact with the Railroad Branch 


of the: General Staff and the railroads themselves. With the establishment of 
the position of Chief Artillery Officer with the Commander in Chief of the Army, 


- this Senior Officer entered the General Staff as a specialist. 


Iv. CHANGES UPON MOBILIZATION 

‘1. Organization. The duties of the Artillery Inspector were limited to 
those attendant upon the training of artillery replacement units within the 
Replacement Army, while in general the duties of the Artillery Branch of the 


General Army Office remained the same as the Inspector’s had been in peacetime 


The Artillery Branch was concerned with the organization of the units in the 


coe ead Replacement Armies, with their activation, equipment, and training, 

and with artillery Beepecs connected wit th mobilization. The Artillery Branch 
sseaned the mission of production and development of artillery equipment during 
wartine, 


' The Artillery taspester had en assistant, and exercised 1 authority over the 


‘Senior Officer for Observation and the Senior’ Officer for Home Fortifications. 


f 


ee 
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The artillery Branch of the General Amy office consisted of an ‘office ‘ehiet, 
a record office (five employees) » and section chiots for orgenization, ‘Training 
and Finance (General Staff officer, five. officers, two > employees). for Equipment . 
and umanition ( two officers » seven employees) for: Home. Fortifications (gour 
¥ officers) » and for Artillery Troops (three officers, four enployees) = . oa 
The Artillery Inspector was subordinate to. the Comeander of the Replacement 
Anny) and as jentionsd above y the two. Senior Artillery. Officers, were. under him. 
The. Chief of the Artillery Branch Was indore the Chief of the General som office, 
and the section chiefs and their employees were ander. the branch chiefs. ; Oh 
. 25° Operations. It was the responsibility of ‘the ) artillery Inspector to q 
“supervise arti llery training in the Replacenent any in ‘accordance with the. | 
directives issued by the Army High Command (Army. General, start) and. the ‘training 
, instructions and regulations of the General ony Office. In adaition, hee 
-Seensionatly served the - corps area headquarters (ilitery area. ‘noaaquarters) as. 
“technical adviser for artillery trainings “In order, to fulfill these missions, the 
“artillery. Inspector mainteined close contact with the: corps. area. headquarters and 
| kept the, latter informed of observations made during his visits with ‘artillery 
replacement wits. In addition, he was charged with the supervision of the rio 
survey service and the weather service for all armso 
On the Artillery Inspector's suggestion, and with the permission of the 
Amy ease Staff, the Commander of .the Replacement Army sent him. to eae 
artillery uae HA of the Field Army in order to reer the: experiences: -af the. 
front with ‘the least delays in this way it was possible to make prompt use of | 
war: experiences in She training ‘and eausppine: of the Artillery, of the ne Replaconest . 
_ Army. These activities of the axtillery Taspeotor remained the same: until about 


“the end of 1944. 
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In order $0 assist ‘the Inspector ‘in  problens on home fortifications and 
to ‘represent the interests of artillery affairs and training in this field, 


‘the. Senior Artillery officer for home fortifications had. been | ‘placed under hime 


After mobilization, the. duties of this Senior Artillery officer remained the same 


as in peacetime, and the same difficulties. prevailed as mentioned earlier (pages 


4 oD)o ‘In deen all work. ‘in fhe field of nen fortifications, including Artillery, 
was placed under the ‘Inspector for Home Fortifications, and epeener this change 
the artillery officers permanently attached to. engineer sections were withdrawn 
Prom the artillery's ‘sphere of. commands | Neither the Artillery Inspector nor the 


Artillery 5 mavieh of the Giuehei gay Office represented the interests of the 


Artillery in this fiehd any longer. Owing to ‘the German offensives of 1940 and 


1941, this measure did not, have disadvantageous ettages at first, since the 


‘activities of the Senior Artillery Offieer for Home Fortifications had been com= 


pleted for the chon, However, at the close of ‘the Western Cempaign he was 
charged with responsibility for Army Coast Artillery since the office of Chief 
of Army Coastal and Fortifications Artillery was not established until spring 1943, 


In “evar to assist the Artillery qeeneg ton in the Apatiad ‘of the artillery 


spesaticn units of the Replacement Army, the Senior Officer for Artillery Ob» 


servation Troops had been placed under his command, but his responsibilities were 


‘the same as in. peacetime, 


The i ies procedure ef the. artillery Branch is apparent from the ore 
genization charts (shee: 1). Wor procedure and cooperation with other departments 
was the same as in podoetine, but additional duties were quickly aeatendd =e the 


Artillery Branch and it was made Tesponsible for artillery replacements and the 


formation of: new artillery unite aor: the a Army o In this function it cooperated 


acti nosy ab pot tng We ene navigate 
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= closely with ‘the Orgenizetion Branch of the General. Staff and: with. the General 
“amy office. ere | 
e Se Importance, The opportunities of ‘the artillery Inspector “0 exert 


infhiense were considerably, reduced, compared to- peacetine, since his mission 


wes, confined to the Replacement Amy, oxélusive of. the artillery schools within 


ths: structure, ‘of he. Replacenent Amys However, he sould, visit the: artillery 


 sohools with the permission of: the Chief. of the General. Army office, | in, order 


ee observe the ‘training of. artillerynen detached to the ‘schools from ‘the Ree 


~ placenont Army, end. to. make “suggestions as: to their training. 


tn" comperigon to peacetine, the Artillery Bench found its. importance 
pth eta as well. “Bven here. the. pon yrae een of the artillery In 


“spector’s, influence made itself felt, end there was. a noticeable lack of 


 divect contact with the Field Army end a loss of influence. on the training 


8b the sohsolss The separation of the Artillery sranoh from ‘the ‘Person of 


Pa 


“the Inspector of Artillery 1 was not a salutary measure. 
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. | “THE ARMY COMMANDER IN CHIEF : 

1s DEVELOPMENT AND ORGANIZATION oe . | gat © 

| During the course of the Poland Canpedin 3 it WAS proved that the ‘absence - 
of ‘the Arms - Inspeetors fron the ‘top level. organtaation ‘of ‘the Comandor: in 
‘Chief of: the Army meant that the individual amis ‘were not Adoquately 3 ree. 
presented. tiers Was no representative of ‘the various arms who, was: res. 
sponsible for the uniform training: of his branch in the. Field Srmye ‘Therefore . 
“the positions: of Chiefs of Arms or Services were ‘created in the mieele of 
October 1959, and . ‘among these Was the Chiet “aveaaaeny Officer with. the 
Commander in Gass of the Army. . 


This position was modified frequently during the war, and Gianoee cannot 


- be ‘listed here in detelis but: a cross-section of the. activities of this eitsee 
- will be givens While the ‘Chier Artillery officer had at first been intended 


eutee ys as the a adviser to the Conmarider in | Chief of the Army, by 


the end of the war he had become "Inspector General of. the. artiiery" , charged 
with the uniform training of. ‘both the Field and the Replasenent Armies. Tt, | 
had also been intended at first 56 ‘employ him for the direction of artittery 
eombest at the front Win aes Artillery 1 was to be concentrated for a main effort, 


but such a | commitment was never realized. 


The Chiet artillery Officer with. the, Commander in chier: of the! Army (ater 


with the Chief: of the Army. General. Steff) was one artillery adviser to that 
. officer. He - represented the interests’ ‘of the Artillery before ‘the departments 
of the ‘High Command, specifically 4 in ofgenization and. armament, formation of units i 


‘supply and adninistration, training, end. the deve lopment end I production of t artillery 


; equipment. 
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“The. state of ‘the Chie? p brtatlery « officer. was “composed of the chief 
| precen officer himself, a. a chice of start, a “records section, and en 


" specialivts.. These. last covered, the. fields of. organization and distribution 


“er Artillery, drafting. of. directives, artillery observation: units (including 


"survey end weather service), and artillery equipment and annunition eesaen 


‘ later)s ‘Aadea to: these were the, chiet of “army ABA, the chief” of Army Coastal 


 Aetidery (Chies. of Asay coastal ond Fortifications aptillery. after. an oxtension : 


of. his auties), and as. ‘of 1 March: 1944, “the Senior officer for Panzer Artillery, 
aoe lus a few so-called “traveling officers who: were apnt to Artillery une as the 
need arose. ae a | oe a | se Sas . é 
- - The chief p Arkillery Of fiver 1 was” ‘subordinate to: the Commander ain , Shier of 
the army, aie later 0 the Chief oe, the army Generel staff. His: chief of 


staff, a8. well as the: Chiefs of army. AAA and other ‘artillery uni ta, were, sub= 


ordinate | to. ‘the hier artillery officer, while. the technical gs ‘traveling 


officers 1 were under the chief, of staffs The stare officers oe he generals one 


oe emmy artillery units were under ‘these generals or ‘their general staff chiefs. 


ae II. OPERATIONS © 


Generel. In this capacity. as , artillery adviser 0 the’ Conmander ‘in n chid 


"Vien the amy, ‘the Chior artillery officer cooperated closely with all offices of 


_ the army General state, ‘and kept | hinselt informed of sg intedtileas of the eae 


Command. in. ‘order ‘to make appropriate recomendations for. the formations of new 


5 bgt 


artillery units | and for. . the’ ‘@istripution ‘of these units ‘to army | groups and ‘armies 
Ps He. haa to keep. sufficiently well. ‘infoimed on. . the development of new artillery 


weapons, vend: on the production and distribution program of artillery equipment and 


. ammunition so thet he could make | appropriate: recomendations to his superiors at 


or time» By. trequont nootings. with his. “superiors, the, Chier artiliery Officer 


iy aa 


necessary. , 
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“was able to form § a | loture of the intentions of. the ‘comménd, Pee could thus 
represent ‘the interests of Artillery wherever ‘the’ need arose. oe 
- By the- maintenance of: charts, - the. ohier artillery officer constantly 


had a general vice: of “the actual ofgaii cation, and strength of ‘the artillery 


_ and of. its distribution,. and j was able to. ee information on. these subjects 


at any ‘time: and to make suggestions for: their employment. Ta order to ‘be 


able to do 50, he also had to be informed of the | bondition: and commitment 


= possibilities of the individual imits, which | was only possible as dong as 


| he maintained close contact. with ‘the artillery staff officers at ‘the amy 


groups (tor Arti llery: employed with the Field Amy), and with the. Artillery 


Section of the General Army Office (gor new units. formed within the command. 


of the Replacement Arny for the use of ‘the. Hiei amy). . Very. oics 3e > eooperation 


with att departments of the Operations: Section of the General stare was also | 


necessary. 


In order £0. es able to nake suggestions - on the formation of new n artillery 


units the Chief. Artillery Officer kept abreast of the y Personned and materiel 


status of. the Replacenent Army, but only by keeping current on “the supply end 


production situation as ea guns: and ‘ammunition could his suggestions have 


practical value. To ‘this end a ‘constant exohanige of ideas with the Organization 


_ Section of the General ‘Staff, the pertinent departments of the Chief of ‘Supply 


and Administration, « and the Artillery Seotion of ‘the General Army Office was 


“An. importent duty ef the Chief Aceeliory: Officer was the ‘representation 
of the interests of the: GHQ Artillery, that is. to say of paleo oral | which in — 


war r orgentzation was: not subordinate to. the divisions A but was often switched 


‘ 
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fron « one. authority to anothers ‘Thus it was easy for ‘these units to suffer ins 
ts fields, of soldier's welfare. and. devorations. In jglose ooperstion with the . 
stare: representatives of ‘the artillery, and Jeter with the senior artillery, | . 
commanders, ay was ‘the auty. of ‘the. chief artillery officer. to insure that the. eee 
cg A Artivlery received fair treatments : a | | 
| The chiet Artillery Officer was ‘responsible, to ‘the Commander in. Chief ar 
“the ‘dienyy for, ‘the vani form training of che ‘Artillery of ‘the: Field. ARMY» put he. 
yas | hampered, in this mission because except for the Field NCO ‘School at autun, 
; no artillery. schools were ase his. imiediate authority. Nor was: the Artillery 
Inspector, who was. responsible for the ainiform treining of artillery. replacements, 
die hig: Peet He therefore, had to. ‘depend on: the cooperation of the 
- artillery Inspector, the Chief of the | Artillery om in the General Army. Office, 
a the. commanders of ‘the. certillery pus to each of whom he could BxDEEee 
" Gosires. but’ sould not issue orders. The same difficulties prevailed in ‘the 
 arapting of regulations. ‘epplicabte to ‘the entire Artillery. | | 
ne. “Tn order to offer suggestions on. development and- Brome hs On. of artillery 
squimmont $9 to. ‘the | Commander in: Chief of the Amy, the Chief of the General 
States or ‘the ‘sections of the Generel. staff, ‘the Chie artillery Officer had 
: to. remain in constant ‘touch with the Artillery Branch of the General army Office 
and with the. Ordnance Offices — ‘only Ryo mentee a general acquaintance: with 
current: experiments and with. new developments in raw materials and iene facilities, 
“could his. suggestions carry any weights Close cooperation with the Chief of Supply » 


© and Administration was’ nesessary. in | this. field. 


Mot all. questions regarding new r developments can. be. described in detail here, 


but ot on” the. ‘whole ‘the. general Line. of thought coincided with “thet of ‘the artillery 


oe 
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section of ae General. Army office. Consequently chapter 8 may be © ” 
consult: 2d with regard to ‘develomment and proauction, but a few. ideas : 
of the. chier Artillery Officer concerning gun development may be. mentioned. : 

- Zo- Developments ae the outbreak of the. war. in 1939, ‘the, development 


of light and heavy. guns of the "yodel 18" type (such as the light field 


howitzer 18), had ‘been completed. Tike development ated pack: ‘to: 1930, and 


the great: bulk of the Artillery bad been equipped with, “the “Lent field - 
howitzer 18, ‘the. heavy field howitzer” 18, and the’ 100 mm * gum. 18, wit le most i 
of the mortar and 150 mm gun vattorios were an the. peceess of conversion to 
vi model 18. A variety of. batteries existed for "heavy high-engle and flat . 
trajectory fire, and _the. development of: modern “guns was still: in full Swings 


As in evesy war, there was an: immediate demand Por decreasing the woigit 


‘and increasing ‘the range of all. erie. ‘These: requirements , , being at varias nea 
with each other, spesanted particularly. difficult ‘problena to. tthe gun manufacturer's , 


end were further complicated by the requirement that. the guns should be adaptable 


es antitank weapons, If the demande for ‘dnereasing: range end suitability for 
antitank, combat were to be net through construction henge 6, 9 guns on the usual . 
type would become sO heavy that. they would no ones bee serviceable as field 
Weapons » Generally speaking it: had become siaant ee the technical, develope 
ments in gun construction of the past 600 ‘years had reached a soot of dead-end _ 
and the possibilities for farther improvements appeared very limited, On the 
other hand » certain improvenents still seened possible in projectiles » and the 
potentialities of the rocket (power or fluid) baa to, be utilized. = 
Bo ‘Light Guns: _ 
The division. Artillery ‘had largely been n equipped with the Light field 


howitzer 18 ‘by the ‘Voginning of the + Wars “As opposed to. Light artillery in eens 


fo rere rae ce EPO RP 
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: _ armies p Gorman, divisional artillery had ‘nO. 15 ont gms (except, mountain ie 
F guns), but used the: 100 mm. Light field howitsers = ‘The ‘Germen igh ‘Comand, 
“had found, chat: fraguentation from, the “100 1 im was as far | greater then from: the . | 

; 81 mn shell and that at ‘had’ ee high moral effects Bven though it was xnowa . 

| : ‘that woight for weight the 1B mm weapon | had greater range shan the. ‘100 x at 

a oa wos ‘folt ‘that ‘the. wider dispersion at longer rengos ‘made. the advantage = oe el - 
“unimportant . The naj. or advantage of, the cc mm was. in. its higher’ rate of | 

: fire aue 0 fixed ‘eumunition, and. in. Ate adaptability for enti tenk use ane : 


| 49 > flat trajectory and. greater beaten zone 9. ‘but nevertheless, 5 "the agoision 


ow was: reached in Pavor. of the 100° mia weapons Amtittenk adaptabiity was + hoped to _ q 


oe be achieved thr ough enmuni tions, Sad ‘findlly & some success. Was . realized” in de> ‘ 


creasing. the weight of the weapon and improving its. onti-tank effoctivencss 
- through ‘the. adoption of the ght field howiteer 18/10, which reached + the 
dolivery stage: in 19406 Me . : 

The need existed for | ry 2 modern ‘field gun of “Light: woight, | effective fires 


“carvings adaptable for. exititanke use . fast sighting Pon firing, ability 40° be’ 


ae gut a ‘firing position quickly. ad! a. long, range with a dispersion ‘which would 


eee. riot be excessive up: to. a. “distance of ‘relve kilometers. The: targets: of such 0a q@ | 
8 weapon woul inelude- ares. and point | objectives 5 tanks °° and strongly resistant 


: bargetse.. Such a bailey gun would obviously be too heavy to be: horse drown, 


para and would therefore have Ao, ve provided with a motor which could matoh the speed 


of narohing. Infantry. for. sustained periods of: ‘time with, a. minimum of fuel con 


2 sumptions | “Motors. originally failed to measure up, 0, these requirements, > and when : 


: a. ‘suitable notor Was founds “trouble! arose ‘fron the acaroity of. fuels. 


- These ) problens lea to the search for. ‘another weapon, which could support . 
the Infantry in attack . or: defonse by covering’ an. area with efféetive fire within. 
a short time. “The Anprovea rocket Jeuncher, being easy ‘to / manufacture, ; “Ment, 
and: capable of effective fire, _seomed eminently suitable for. the PUERORC) even 
though it. was | not ‘possibie to ‘use it agtinst point targets: or - individuel tanks 
| chowever, it would have been possible to ‘use. then to lay down “Plame. ‘thrower fuel 
Z over an area in . order to ‘deny ‘its * use by tenks)» . 

‘In “the opinion of the Chief artillery officer, an an inprovenent of Light 
artadiery ley in a. change from rifled tubes ‘to smooth-bore | ‘guns with Jet 
| propelled projectiles or rockets. Equipped with guns “of the rocket launcher 
type, Light artillery would: ‘have been able. to. support the Infantry in *abtack 
and defense through reiy effective area fire, and might ¢ even have been. avte to 
protect it: ageinst mass tank attacks ‘as wolle ene ‘the Artillery deedéa 
a rifled guns for fighting point. targets, and since the fire of heavy ik Was 
| superior to that of- Light guns as ‘to- penet tration and accuracy, they would 
~ conti: nue ie be riflea while the evelopment. of light gms with rifled barrels 
night be disregarded with the ‘exception of a few special types Ps stich as antitank 
and assault BUDS 0 | . 
| The assault gun had been created out of: “the concept that Infantry 1 was not 
able to. desenok attacks without immediate artillery support. The function of this 


accompanying Artillery Was “ quickly eliminate pockets of resistance which were 


a6 encountered even after ‘the strongest air and artillery preparation, and which 


held up “the advance, t Later, r ‘the " protection: of the Infantry against aired tanks was 
added. as a “farther duty - fe | | , 
. Based on experiments) and ‘experience, an- assault gun was. ereated which proved 


ts worth . in all theaters of Wars Assault & guns were ae mm tubes at first, but soon 
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+ there Was. a ‘demand for: more effective. point target fire,. and eo. thts end the 


asaault howitzer Was. developed. “The assault, em battery was ‘then ‘equipped 


with seven. “guns. end three. assault howitwers. The assault guns proved tem 


é, ats 


“selves effective antitank gms, oH z arid, in. the course. of the , war “the denends made 


ae upon, the became ‘greater and greater in. ‘weeping with, ‘the appearance: of 


| heavier: enemy, “tanks, ‘SO “that their ‘originally short barrels became” longer a, 

and longer during the course of the wore Oe 7 

| oe The. Chiet Artillery officer. ran into. great difficulties ‘in che formation | 
of assault gun. pabielions, because “no “armored chassis could be ‘developed | to meet 
the requirements, of the . ‘assault artillery since. the necessary ‘material allocations 
wore: not granted for this purpose. "Thus: Artillery was tied to. She. construction 

ee program. of ‘the panzers: and had to adapt panzer chassis to assaul gone Nor ‘aid 
anes avtillery. receive’ the, mumiber of panzer. chassis needed for ane creation of. 

Fae umber of. formations planned. Ib had been, intended to. place , 2u8 aséault 
“gua” battalion at the disposal of. every corps, but conferences with the Inspector 


general for. Panzer Troops. only. brought enough panzer chassis for - fortyefive: 


Fo assault un pattalions » each with’ ‘three: ten-gun patteries. The Chief, Artillery 


“officer was ‘not responsible for the development, formation, and commitment of | 


one entitanke guns, but in his opinion the formation, of special anti tenk mits would 


“not have been Beceeeer sy if every infantry. division had been ouppliod with one 
assault, eon , battalion and every. roginont with one assault gun battery. 


Little ‘of. significance took Place in the: ‘developnent and: ibroduction of - 


| nountain g guns and: mountain howitzers, even. though the latter had proved most 
Se palagbles: The development: ‘of “the vent “pant (with jet=propelled projectiles), 


| epperentiy 2 remained Ancomplete because: of operational, deficiencies. The gun oe, 
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seemed | su: ted for sere Light nobile battalions arid. for airborne units, 3 and 
during the war the fomiation of one: ‘battalion 5 was “completed. ee is 

In the aevelojment of panzer artillery, ‘the: chief Artillery officer was 
infiuenced by many considerations. “As originally organized ‘the panzer. divisions 
included one motorized artillery battalion, put: this was later replaced by one 
motorized artillery roginent with ‘two battalions of the same composition end” 

. equinment as the GHQ artillery. 7 Opinions. varied as “to ‘the necessity ‘of such 
an Seite of artillery. ane nist extreme view was that panzer divisions | 
did not need any artillery at all | since > the. panzers word artillery enough by: 
themselves o But even during peacotine : maneuvers: it beoans evident that 

. artillery as such Was an inportent constituent of the pander. division anid thet 

vhe normal composition and equipment. of artillery v units would nok meet ‘the ren 

- quirements because it had to cupport the riflemen’ as ; well « as “the panzers. 

Demand arose for the development of an. armored observerts car in which 3 
armo or-protected | observers ‘could decompany a tank: attack and direct the fire of 
their batteries. Equally: urgent was the demand for ‘the development of a gun 
motor carriage with light | armor for protection against shell fr. montis - rt 
“was piennee to equip one battalion with gun motor carriages > witile the ‘other 
battalion followed in the rear, hauling its. guns» ‘by, prime movers. 

In the Poland Campaign the artillery ‘of the - panzer divieion used two 
nonesett~propeliee battalions of normal: composition, cb, slight changes in 
exmuni tion supply (nore emery. ‘and amnor-piereing shelis). The | compaiign proved 
the shumaneae. of ane demand for a change of armanent, and emphasized the ime 
portance of artillery for the support of | ‘panzer divisions, which, ea to. the 
formation of a third battalion with, ‘heavy guns (neary. field “nowi:teer) the 


forme tiion of corps artillery or ‘the attachment of eng artinlery ‘to. tthe ; banter, 
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corps was, considered, and the. use. cof howitzer and. 1 hesiy flat: trajectory. 


fire battalions was plemaed in. order’ to. provide | the penser ‘corps with the . 


necessary artillery penetration. ee 
In the campaign of May 1 1940, the panzer divisions went into action ~~ 
2 


without armored observer's cars” or em moter cairiages. However, nost a 


ae division comanders’ hed placed opeervers, ‘Pec. their panzer roginonts 


at. the. ‘disposal. of. ‘their panzer artinery, regiments, since they felt that 


the panter “attack could : receive artillery support Bet. by these Means o ‘Even 
though the ‘denand for ‘the development of a em motor carriage proved to be 


justified, “Lts. lack was nob felt $00 strongly: at this tine -Bince the artillery 


“aia. not suffer. ‘under the: ‘seme material “difficulties ‘as, the ee These 

. latter: suffered § serious. presledowns on the, marek owing to technical sefotencies 
s in this early stage: Of) ‘their develoment, while the Artillery could enter every 
battbe without any: such impaiment. _Furthemtore the ‘Wostem Campaign also de= 


~ jnons trated ‘that. the. “panzer artillery. regiments had +o have its own reconnaissance 


node, and ‘the formation of - panzer observation batteries Was. orderéi. 


“Not ete roquirenents of gun. neay carriages: for Light ‘and heavy artillery. 


- (light and: heavy field hoviteer): gould be. met in, the first nodels eecaus of 


eechaieet aistioulties. the. production of ‘these vehicles depended to a large 
extent upon. ‘the panes production program ‘because they used many panzer parts, 
and compromise. solutions to. design problems” ‘resulted which, ‘Like. aa such , 


solutions had their. disadvantages. Consequently the. gun motor carriages for 


field ho. itzers which were introduced at ‘the from in ‘the. course of the’ Russian 


campaign had. several deficiencies... 


‘The. qualities requested by those. interested in. ene development of: gun motor 


carriages (ohiefly the chit aroitlery officer, he artillery Seotion of the 


n i 


Wigemod, a a ee Ee et ee 


General army Office, and. the Ordnance office) included seaspt: readiness for’ 
antitank fire, low silhouette, sai aund fire ability, protection be opraniaa 
shell fr:. monte and direct hits, rapid ae and firing, high muzzle 
velocity, use of standard ammunition, and ability ¢ of the. gun to be easily 
removed from the carriage. —_ 

The et: sec caieee was considered essential since, in view of the 
shortage of abe visey: it was not considered justifiable to permit a gun. 


‘to drop out of action because of technical difficulties with its carriage. 


Tn the event of a ‘carriage Repel our it was essential to speedily transfer 


the gun to a replacement carriage and return it to action,’ Whereas ‘the =. 


_ pangers could return to their bases for maintenance after the completion of 


an attack, the Artillery had to remain in position in order to support the 


‘riflemen, and the supply of artillery was too limited to. permit replacement, 


units re oceupy positions while carriages received necessary naintenance . 
Carriages could not be serviced on the front, but extended periods of 
commitment multiplied the need for maintenance, so it was felt that this 
solution was the best possible under the circumstances, These requirenents 
were fully eensidaned in the development of new gun motor carriages, but 
they never reached the production stage. The development of motor sana! 
for howitzers and 170 n mm guns , Pegvenves by Hitler, was, never completed and 
was impracticable in the Pee of the Chief gases Officer. 
Do Medium Guns | 
The medium gane aeneraliy were satisfactory, put the heavy | field 


howitzer 18 was rather hbery for horses. The opinion was held that these. 


patteries should nareh with the infentry’ columns, but existing vehicles did . 


not permit such a tempo. Since the 100 mh gun 18 did not fulfill expectations 


rn cert 


ous ¢ a ‘poOdln | a is . Poe ae = : ' ae . | : : ae ae : : - ace é 
(00 Little effiotoney. and. $00" great dispersion), « an increase in in. the — 
| of the heavy: field. howiteer 18" Aue. to eighteen ‘i Loneters) was demented AD 
re veliet that i. could be: ‘seoonpli shed by. changes. in: the: projectiles a 
naar wich oxperinonts, were not completely satisfactory, an ‘accelerated | 
development of a 128 mm gun was 6 ordered. | 
~The howitzer ase Was 8 particularly good & gun with an excellent. pers 
Formence 5. being very. accurate in point. target. “Soubat and expecially 
aapleaeiys. against. enemy infantry through ricochet fires Despite plans for 
“rearming the Light. artillery ‘by replacing the / fiela Ben with’ the rocket 
‘launcher, the field howl ter was ‘to remain in. “use > by the. division artillery 
“and th the heavy howiteer by the. corps artillery. “Imsanueh as” the: range of the | 
150 min gun. 18 was not satisfactory: and its effect. aid not. correspond to see 
aes gost; _the | development of &. 170: ram gun was ordered.) ‘ ; 
| "Heavy Artillery. : he - 
a. was oleae ‘by 1940 that the. airptane and ‘the. rocket hed rendered 4 


O Seltvond artillery cbsolescent, since. ate uses: and its. results, were: nob- 


“conmensurate with its great cost in men end materials. However, at sieta aoe! 
ee overlooked thats railroaa ertillery had certain ‘advantages over. actial ot, e 

‘ponbing,, as for exemple, when. a. large oity was being shelled. Thus the approach 

of, bombers. can te. detected, petoy measures taken, 8 and after their departure all 

“becdites quiet agains In the case of Long, range artillery, no warning is. given, 

safety measures are: held to 8, minimum, and the effect on norale is. fer greater. 
Nevertheless, | the Chief artillery officer folt thet heavy: Plat crajectory 
 aebitlery was obsolete, and that ro onket. fire ‘coute ‘take: its place, since “the = 


-lamehers 3 were: oer “cheaper and could te | more > easily camouflaged. 
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| On ‘cis other hand he felt that: heavy nigh angle artillery could not | 
be dispensed with, ‘since neither the German _bonbs nor: their rockets, ce 
still technically imperfect, were » capable of quickly eliminating parti~ 
oulerly resistant targets such as armored cupola. Near. the end of ‘che war, 
tignevets, further develoment in this field seemed: umnecossery. 
Ez Til. TEPORTANCE AND, LATER DEVELOPAENTS , | oS . 
a the ooteblisinent: of the chier oF. us and Services: with the Commander 
in Chief of the’ Amy was initially intended only to have representatives of 
the various arms: to a vise ‘the. Commander in Ohtes, in ‘special fields. Ale 
though att first only responsible for the uniform training of the Artillery, a2 
of the Field Army, the funetions: of cis ‘Chief Artillery ofticer becene . more 
and more -extorisive as the war wont ony: and in time he end his ‘technical 
- officers became indispensible co-workers dn artillery matters for, all 
. pertinent offices of the General Stat. Theouet frequent visite with the 
piela Army, the Chief Artillery. officer learned the artillery needs and 
| problenis of the front by discussions, with the senior > artillery officers and — 
the commanding edivaie of army ‘groups. and ‘armies, end was thus able 6 make 
“suggestions te ‘the Comander in Chief of ‘the “Amy and the Chie of the Army 
General Staff. | | 
The problems See kre ce eee | 
in the course of the war, and engaged his particular attention, In: peacetime 
it had been planned to have one artillery conmander attached to each division, 
“put owing to. the rapid expansion of the’ ay: and the resulting lack of persomel, 


the orgenizetion of such artillery staffs had. not been possible. Consequently, 
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. only few ‘artillery | conmend staffs oxisted ott the ® beginning « of the war. in, es. 
: 1989 ‘The. ‘campaign ef autumn 1989 proved the. a portance of centralizing | 

: . artillery command in the hands of. troined. personel, and at that: ‘time the, 


ie formation of a a “ber of artillery comand staffs was. “ordered” in: the “hope, aig, OS : 


“ot attashi ng one to every borps headquarters: ~The’ creation of ‘enough 

artillery conmand staffs to attach one to: every division, although desirable is ; 

wae recognized 40. be impossible because. of: ‘the. tack, of. personnels oe | 

| “Despite, the, experience of the Poland Compaigns. senior field. officers 

; were. divided in their opinions regarding ‘the , neossity of using a ‘elose 2 . 

artillery concentration at decisive points: ‘of the combats “opinions is 

| s fluctuated with the personal experiences ‘of ‘the officers eoncerned,: an ran | 
“yetween attaching artillery comnend statis to pee division ‘and. ‘Alsponsing 


co with them altogether. “To interpolate Be: personal experience, owtiet in Novenber 


ae 1989 L ‘reported for auty to. the Comending General of a. penser corps with my 


“newly Formed artillery comand staf? “he ‘declared that i did. not ice whet. 
to a with Me He could think of no, situation ‘in. which. he could make’ use of 
x an. artillery conmender at corps noadguarters, and. felt. that what ever ee i 
neosssary could be handled PY the division. conenders through their roginental | « 
- . artillery commanders. : : | | | 
However; the enn High Command had - decided, probably. a consideration of 
| the lack of personnel, ‘that. an. artillery, ommend staff. be attached to corps 


onlye iwuch, as the - decision to set up such staffs was needed, still ‘the solution 


i. - ‘Ghoeen’ presented a. number, of difficulties. With attachnent 0. the corps, the. 


a question arose Bs to whether the Artillery Commander end his. staff were only. 
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acyisers of the Commanding General. or. should be in imediate 6 charge of the. 
eorpet artillery asa wholes’ The latter solution was rightly, opposed by 
eee of ‘the: division comanders, since ‘they. could not allow thenselves to 
be jepeived: of authority over: the artillery under their command, uoreover, 
the artillery commend. staffs did not have ‘their own: ‘gonmini cations but: had éo- 


depend on ‘the media of. the ‘COrps signal battalion, which weakness: would be. 


felt more in mobile ‘ehan, in ‘positional warfare. ‘With the. means at | its aigpceay, 3 


in mobile werfare the corps. signal battalion would not be. able eG establish the 
‘communications at. ‘corps headquarters which would be necessary for contrally | 
directed artillery. cm . 7 

| “the use of artillery connend 5 ctaffe at. “corps: headquarters depended on 

the views of the Commanding General regarding artillery problems, AB. well as 
"on the personality end “tact of : the. Artillery Commanders if ‘the letter was 

disae skilled he becene an “indispensable adviser in solving artillery 
problens, and he was able to carry his point with the division commanders if he 
had tact and the backing of. the Conmendizig, General. The’ views oF the Chief: 


Artillery Orrseor and ‘the Chior of the General Stare on the’ use. of artillery . 


command, staffs at corps poadquarters,’ on training « courses coe artillery commanders 


and goa, and on une conduct of artillery battles were in substantial | 

agreement They felt thet in ‘positional warfare the Corps Artillery Conmander 
should be the adviser of the Commanding General. on artillery problems. ae 

| should make suggestions on the distribution of the Artillery se the- supply of 


ammunition to the divisions ae be authorized, oy order of the ‘Com: anding 


oe the. division ‘comanderss 


oe uS. . podIn . Bde 


+ Goneral,: to visit the division. artillery unite: ¢ 


the: purpose, of. = 


‘. “obtaining 6 a . olen pieture of ‘the training tabu sae the. formation of 


- the artillery. . In. ‘thiese matters he would | also’ be the artiliery « adviser 


Te wes ‘often, advantageous to ‘place special artillery groups, chierly. 
heavy flet ‘trajectory fire, tinder the. divisional artillery commanders. 
artillery reconnaissance. media, observation battalions, balloon sections, | 
‘and similar units: remained under the command of the Corps. Artillery Commanders 2 
Consequently, it WAS up ‘bo hin to ‘coordinates aotion against. nen, artillery 
and 60 make pertinent euggestions to. the Cénmanding General. jn. this “sphere. 


ue Through, proparatery measures, ‘the, corps artillery Commander would have to. ie 


“aneure ‘that! fire from. a large part of the. guns: ‘could be, concentrated at 


decisive points of the. corps front by corps) order. Spootal attention was 


aH. be. given to boundary positions, and ‘he’ would nave. ‘to insure , the: support of. 


, heavy infentry weapons an: this fires it. would be his responsibinity $0 see: 


chat thie mass of. the. Artillery ves: able ko participate in antitank: combat 


from, their positsans, and that artinlery : commanders keep in L very, close seutant 


wi th the infontry. commanders. To this end it would be. advisable thet the selection € 


oF senna posts. take into consideration the need of maintaining a personal ex=: 
change of opaaee between, the - ‘infantry and artillery commanders in the combat. 
sectors at. all. tines. 


‘The Chief. artillery officer and the Chief of the General Stat felt thet 


in: mobile warfare, the. Corps: Artattery Counesder Would beth avtiltory ac advisor . 


of the Connanding General. As tong as no: coonter at gravity could be recognized 


oe was planed, he would remain with, ‘the: corps: artillery (reinforcement artillery), 


but as goon 88 the ‘conter. of gravity was established, or. the formation of such 


& center WAS ordered, he and. the. bulk of: the corps artillery would move to the 


‘conter-of-gravity division as the Artillery Conmander of the division and direct 


the artillery's commitment: and ‘conduct of " battle according to the: orders’ of the | 


Division. Commander. If it proved 3 necessary te shift: the conter of, gravity, he 
and the bulk of the corps artillery chitted with it. the corps ‘signal: battalion 


had to insure thet he haa the communications, necessary for. the conduct oF battle. 


In case of disongagenonts, it could ‘becone advisable. 6 charge ‘the Corps Artillery 


Comander with: the’ early survey ‘and 1 preparstion = artillery ageanee behin-. the 


sectors. 
These views became eocepted procedure in ‘the comni tment and | use cs apennieey 
commanders, and were. a solution whieh seened to promise ‘success: ain neDy ‘casese 


According to: the situation ‘at the front, the’ sector: widths, and the verraan 


configuration, other solutions. also proved to. be’ appropriate. ‘But one thing 
"was pertetty: a corps artillery commander could be effective only when he ; 


carried personal weight and enjoyed the confidence of the Connanding General and 


the aieicter commanders. Tt was often beneficial to the Infantry if the Corps 


Artillery Conmandér 1 was not only the adviser, but could also concentrate the. fire 


of the ‘entire Artillery at decisive points of the: front rogeréless of sector 


boundaries. . This: Was ‘important, in offensive as: 5 well as. in defensive warfare, 
and the Longer the war lasted, the nore important became a versatile conduct, 


of artillery actions 


‘As in overy wary “the performance. of. the Infantry, which always made the 


highest sacrifices, slackened. with ‘the “length of the war. The loss of strength 
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che. personnel, needed for the. Fiela amy, : 


. a36= 


ne” ‘Geoline. in: ‘the: 


sreased ‘performance 


f. ‘the chief, Artillery. 


ress 1 6.on the Artillery 


ers maintained 


- araiuai tic. aS 


sos intentions. . “Inasmuch | as the ac 


‘aietee of the: artinlery ¢ schools of “the. Replacenent Army were too. ‘few oe supply 


tb was" also: a Pert of the work. of ‘the 


nae _ artillery staff. offivers ‘to. make, suggestions. ‘on. ‘the: ‘establisimont oe schools 


= contact with ithe. artillery: state offi oe 


- , and. artillery courses behind ‘the front, and to: keep themselves informed on . these 


“It was partioularly important, for “th Chic f artillery. officer to te in constant 


Even ‘Bhough. there were no immediate. 
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military channels between the Chief Artillery Officer and the artillery staff ~ 


_ officers, a lively exchange of ideas between these officers was accomplished. 


With the permission of the Chief of the Army General Staff, artillery bulletins 
were published by the Chief Artillery Officer from time’ to time containing all 


innovations in artillery.and directions for training and the conduct of battle. 


- These bulletins were primarily intended for the use of the artillery staff 


officers and the corps artillery commanders for the purpose of giving lectures 
to their unit. commanders, and were distributed dovm to the artillery peginauts 
and independent mee: . | 

In the seies of the war it was shown that the artillery command staffs | 
with the corps and the artillery staff officers at the higher command head» 


quarters were not sufficient to meet all the requirements of artillery leader= 


‘ship. Hence the establishment of army artillery commanders was ordered, to be 


assigned to the army staffs in place of the artillery staff officers. It was 


the mission of these officers to be artillery advisers to ths Commanding General 


of an army. If a special artillery center of sravity was to be built up, it was” 


also intended that these commanders should assume the ‘direction of the Artillery 


during such combat commitment, but unfortunately these commitments were rare. 
On the other hand, the Arny Ati ies Comahier was often given commend of 
heavy flat trajectory units over which he exercised combat control under in= 
structions from the Commanding General. In order to make gugsestions eae 
attachment. and subordination of GHQ artillery, the Ary Artillery Gctininaer had 
to keep constantly informed on their organization, the condition of the troops, 


and ammunition supply. As he was primarily concerned with the GHQ artillery, he 
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Was constantly concerned with, its. ‘train 


" and replacenent, and. with, insuring thet 


favor. of the division artillery. the @ artillery 


ining. facilities of the, amy 


were under: hs ‘commend, 
“the activities of. of ths amy ar artillery c ommandérs were very extensive. and 
“importants hence, ‘the’ selection 6f ‘hes emendors should ? have, been, handled 
“with particular cate. only strong perso it es, enjoying the. ‘complete confidence 
of their Comnanding Generals, were: in a . positon to: handle all the » problems with 


which they were confronted. ‘Uatortunately, these qualifications: were. ‘not always 


taken into consideration by. the Army. Personne). office in. their selections But 


since the position in question did. not 1 ‘receive ay, spegiel reosgnition (promotion 
and decoration). ity was held ; in as ‘Little Sairor among artillerymen as. ‘that of corps 
rtillery comnander. Both positions were, considered cocond-rate, and artinlerymen 


“strove to ‘pecoine 1 major unit. commanders “(trappenfuchrers).. “owing to this ; persomel 


i policy, a ember? of highly experienced actiliery spectatiets were last: ‘to artille., 


command , and the two positions: were often ovoupied by péreo:ilities who were not : 
equal to the Te Had the Personnel 0 Office treated. these srtillery commanders 
better, it is certain that. a considerable aunber. of enthusiastic artillerynen € 
would ee seneshed true their branch. This personnel policy also had an. 
unfavorable effect on ne Infantry, since the potentialities oF the most useful 
oe Supeere were not realized. The Ghiet artillery officer constantly. ened - 


to change. ‘the attitude of the Army Personnel ‘Office, but without SUCCESS» 


* A Truppenfuehrer ee es ee force. 


O | 


. Limi ted in ‘the field of. ‘training. ‘Wo installations existed for the: training 
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“In spite of the “frequent inadequacies of these ary artillery commanders ’ 


on the whole’ the installation of, ‘stich, staffs proved their value. The idea of 


ae very ‘Pirn control. of ‘the artillery: had gradually gained acceptance and most 


amy commanding. generale evidenced, ‘confidence in their artillery semanders: 


by consulting them. on all artillery problens. e os 


In. the. eutumn of Load rive, artillery, staffs under the: designation of 
"general der ‘Artillerie woe! ao to Bat were established and attached to army 
group staffs. in whieh special. ‘aotions. were “ta be expected. ‘The ‘commander "a 
of these. starts were artillery, advisers ‘to ‘the commanding generals of che’ 


army groups and technical superiors of ‘the: “amy and corps. artillery, com= 


nanderes In case: of a heavy, artillery ‘conmitriont, dtm was expected that they . 
would assume “Amnediate direction of the Artillery on 1 the battle field. In. 

- order 46 achieve. effective use of the Artillery, it Was contemplated that the 
- sat at OF. artillery comand: starts was: to. ‘take place in’ such a way that 
_ every aivision with, a conter-of-gravity mission would ‘be given corps artillery 
staffs 5 every ‘corps. headquarters ‘would receive. an. amy artillery, stare, and every 
oor a general, der Artillerie start. 3 However, the war came. to en end pefors 


this plan could be translated into ‘action. ue 


At first the powers of control of. the Chiee artidery officer were very 


f 


end development, of artillery officers, in ‘the Fiela Army since replacements were 


supplied from ‘the i seplacenent Army, 9 ‘whieh controlled the artillery schools. 


ok The term Egiera?. der  Artillerie" oe ‘means: ae Group Level -Seibey Staff. 


It should be borne in mind. that this tern also means Chief Artillery Officer 


in a certain sense, and. the. rank of Lieutenant General of Artillery in another . 
. When left. untranslated, it will inditate the: first meaning above - Ede 


oi “nent Amy, there: were, not sufficient: ‘spac 
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‘During the: course. of ‘the: wary, however, e necessary: to detach 


eg officers ‘from ‘the Field Amy: to the ‘schools in order, to, prepare ‘them. for oe 


new. missions, anid to. take. “stops, toward om, . raining of officers : in. ve 


iss . Light of ‘current experionces “The artillery Sehool at. Juotorbog ‘seoned” 


7 ides for ‘the purpose, ’ since it had adequet structors and firing: renges. a 


“but bevause: ae was, needed for this trad G.0 replacenente by: the Replece-_ cS ? 


for, ‘the, Fisla Army : ‘Special | 


in ne artillery. schools: were sot ‘up. behind. ‘the front, but aifticulties in providing 


: personnel, instructors rY “and, adequate ranges, plus’ the fact thet. distance 


: "factors mad at inposstble ‘for the Chiet Actillery officer to supervise: them, 


: adequately, made At desirable ‘to uiite ‘then under one stats, However the : 


: a effort ‘Peilea due, to Leck ‘oF personel 


The: Chie artillery officer nad no ‘comand authority even: over. the 


a = Suoterboe artillery school, “bat could only 9 voice wishes ‘concerning. ‘the Pak 


- training ‘end courses. given ‘there, “The artillery « sehiools were initially 
. under. the. chie® ‘of ‘the. General pick office, who, was. unable to adequately 


a control. the | training t because of. an ‘overload of work in other fields. 


cae Therefore, when it decane “apparent in 19aa that’ b Jueterbog could, not 


oy conduct courses ae “regimental artillery consianders, ‘the Chief f Artdllery 
officer suggested | that another school, be- established for. the purpose. | 
On one ‘basis of. principle, this school (artittery School Nol ‘ak. Berlin) 
| was also placed under ‘the Chief of ings ‘General a oy office, bub ‘since he : 
a could not devote, sufficient “attention to, insure. a form training at both 


schools,. the | officer trained at the two. ‘sohools received divergent viewpoints. 
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The chier Artitlery 0 officer was forced to “rely « on: ‘the’ good. wild of he 


artillery Branch of ‘the: General Ary office, in. its capecity as ‘adviser to 


the Chief, Oe ‘the’ General. Amy office, and on: that of the comaindents of the. 
schools. “When, a to work: overload, “the Chior of ‘the Goneral Any Office 


transferred all artillery schools in the Repiaconont Amy to tie. chier of the 


‘coordination of all artillery sehools Was. still not: achieved. “But nearly 


in 1945 all artillery. schools Bo placed under ‘the’ Inspector ‘of artillery, 


who WAS. siticedtnate: to the chie? Artillery officer, whdoh inprovea the 


a situation. Although the sehools. for non-commissioned officers, and for - 
“officer replacenents were not under his. direct control, = was “authorized : 


to: issue binding directives: “covering ‘the training there, 5 


c In order to. insure uniform interpretation of techmical and “general: 


problems. within ‘the. > Artillery, the Uhiet: “Artillery officer fron time. to 


time Pp: ished artillery bulletins as nentionea above. These contained all | 


er re 


Training Branch, the situation was ‘but ‘slightly improved, since. an over-all 


changes’ and improvements ae the fields. of artillery: tectios ‘and toomiques. 


ee drarting of regulations, whieh had 0 be. submitted. to. ‘the Commander in 


Chief of the Anny or to. the ‘Chier: of ‘the Army General State for approval, 


presented considerable difficulties, Byon Shough ineny problens could ‘be 


cleared =P. through experience reports fron front line artillery units or ie 


- through visits to the front, a start was ‘ncking which could carry: out 3 ne=- 
“cessary expert ants or. do ‘the: detail work, that. often ould only, have ‘boon - 
~ hendled by testing unites ‘the gunnery field manuel, for - instance, had to. be 
| redrafted and republished on “the basis of war experience only after mumerous 


faTIRE tests. In addition, the. Chior artinery oftieer had to rely. in this 


field - nm the: colloboration of the artdlery Branoh of the. General Arny Office 


REST 


ee er ea IN ELE 
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and the: ertillery schools. : & 


The’ organization end reining of anti ireratt : Artillery was, under the : 


artillery Inspector, until the: Lufbwatte assum d the yosponsihitity in 19546 : 


i ? From, ‘the very Beginning: of. ‘the war At Wa é shown. 4 that: ‘the: fears expressed. 


as ab the time to the ‘effect. that ‘the Luttwadfe would not. supply sufficient 


“forces: for thie protection’ of. ‘the Amy wo fully justitica. The Antieirerert oe 


artillery was Bound, 0 consider the, proteotion of industry, and the installations: 


of ‘the Lut twats both in the field and in ‘the Zone of the. interior as ite first 
duty. Though numerous units were orgenized, these missions thea up So. many - of 
then that | the’ Antiairorert Artillery’ protection of the > Army was inadequate. 
~ Recognition of this fact lea the Aomy + to. form its own entisiroraft uni ts. Jt. 
was not possible in the nidale of: the war to sot up. an ‘entirely’ new y oxganization, 
- for the. development and production of antiairerert equipment, cand | the Amy was 
| “elosely. Linked with ‘the corresponding departments of une uiftwatte, in this” | 
‘field. “Antiairerart oquipment (gms. conputers and special equipment) fran 
“ puttowatte production sources was allocated for’ the formation of the Anny 
-Antieirorart Artillery units re : | ag . 

| The Chief of Arny antisirorart artitlery, 8 subordinate of ‘the, hier : - ( 
artillery officer, was, responsible for the > organization and. veining of Army. 7 
Antiaireraft Artitery units. To form ‘the ‘required units yuickly, the 
training of gpecialists . took ie at Lutbwatte ‘sohools and for the most part 
the training and. gunnery field wnanuals’ of the Luftwarte were adopted, - 


| With the enemy! s air ; superiority becoming ever greater. as the, war wont on, 


the requirements of the Anbiairoract Artillery pecans ‘sorrespondingly greater, 
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so that the Luftwaffe had- to ‘keep organizing new acne ee 
Rut since the production program could not keep ©& se with thi 3 expansion, 
the SOUnee EO: of eaoaeete units for protection of the ing. against air 
attacks was ie possible, Thus amorous Aun anoese units of the Luft- 

watfe remained with the Arny. The panzer agisieas, being particularly 
vuinerable to air eases: were the pret units to be equipped, each rox 
ceiving one Army Antiaircraft Artillery battalion. 

The Chief Artillery Officer felt that in the future every army would 


have to have suffi ient antiaircraft units of its own, The protection 


ef the Zone of the Interior and of the installations of the Luftwaffe should 


“be a matter for the Luftwaffe, while the protection of the Army would be 


handied by its own units, 


After the seneten of 1940, the protection of sone coastal fronts had 
to be assume a @s a further duty. ‘Whereas the protection oF the Ger TSN Coast 
had hitherto esnetae duty of Bee. it was not strong enough in men or 
materiel to assuue the protection of the newly added coastal Fronts, and it 

beeane the diaty of the Artille sry to supplement the Navy Artillery for th che 
protection of these coastal fronts, Although artillery units of the Army 
had been trained in coastal artillery before World War I, and hed functioned 
as such during the war, nothing had been aenean this respect until 1940. 

Artillery units still attached to the various home fortifications 
erved as cedres for the formation of coast artillery units. Ca ap uired guns 


were used for Siena to a large pues and were installed with devices for 


firing at sea ‘tergets (swivels and the Like), ew artillery school was 


astablished to pr vovide training in firing against sea argets because this type 


of combat confronted the Artillery with new problems, Very ales tly atice thy 


. by the’ Wehrmacht igh Command could not be - obtained until, the end, everything 


wees i Sak issued, “the Piret vatteries were ready fo for defense along | 
the. re . | e, . 
The | performance of ‘the amy Coast Artillery subrendd. eeu, fron’ the: 

| 2 fact ehey batteries ‘of. the Army. and of ‘the Navy were often committed in = 
taieaé proximity to: each other with the same. assignment, yet without ‘clear 

comand channels There were. ‘constant ‘differences of opinion between ‘the: 
"tactical headquarters: of the ‘pays and ‘those of “the Navy as. to the: use end, 
“connitmient of the Coast ‘Artlilesys: Clear chamois, satisfectory iu all 

evdse, had not even been established by the end of the WET s Sanbes a decision . rt 

was. always lett: to local agrecnents and “the nediating influence oF the Chief. 

of Coast artiltery, a position which, unfortmately, was not established until 

: 1943. " : 4 

“In a well disciplined organization, ‘the Naval operations: Staff. held - the 

“com tnent and organization of every battery, centrally controlled, firmly in 

ae hands. This was relatively easy since only naval sectors and points of | 

‘strategic. naval importance sien as the protection of sea routes, had been 

‘equipped with naval artillery. ee batteries were initially iustalied - . q@ 

on 1, fOr firing at sea a targets. | - : ne ae 

ets une Anny Coast ‘Artillery was "put into service, it was required: to 

“be Se28oe uD as to serve against both sea and land.targets. For ee: sal 

“dotonse, “however , ‘two ‘commands had been established with different objectives, 

‘tad: each needed the batteries of the other's coast: artillery. for the scconplishnent 


of its: mission. Mie naval authorities, generally he Naval Commander . hinsel?, 


directed conbat ‘sea targets, while the. local commander took over. against an: 
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enemy which had ‘ended. “The first mission was best ‘aided when the batteries 

were located as closely as posetbie to. ‘the. ‘coast, in open. 1 firing position, 


. whereas the gocond requires “amp Lacenent: in ‘depth. ‘This. situation resulted | 


ae ; ie poquene clenees of Pp. sition, faulty emplacenents, and confusion in “the - ve 7 
eeeacet direction of. the Coast artillery... at army command posts there was 
often a lack of understanding pobariine: the requirenents for firing. at sea | 
targets, while the Navy similerly hed ‘to adjust itself to fighting against | 

- Land. targets. ‘The directives issued in autumn 1943 regarding combay pro- | 

O cedure along ‘the coastal fronts did not embody a clear decision, but said’ 
eal that the entire coast artillery was to be under the direction of ce | 

‘Navy when fighting sea targets; and under ne “Airection of the. ‘tactical | 
conmend posts when fighting land targets. we . . : | 

‘the Chief artillery. Officer, had suggested that. a choice be made, bem | 
tween placing | the entire coast. artillery dor: the Navy or creating a | 
uni form coast BENE EtOry under the. Chie? of Coast Artillery. However, both 


suggestions were Fedeches and ‘this uncertain chain of: comand remained until 


the very ‘ends 


The Amy Coast artillery was orgenized. in - coast: artillery battalions, and 
regiments ‘and artillery command staffs were daded later. These had to contend | 
with the existing meertainty of command and. to. get the. most out of f their: | 
batteries, which was, not ceo since ‘they were short af f peveonnel and the equipment | 
. had: for the most part been: adapted for the purpose ina makeshift, Ways bat in . 
[ 
i 


spite: of diftioultics, the - Coast Artillery generally measured up to ett expectations. 


By beginning of the war fortification artillery cadres had been established 


for mennine ews Game batteries and arti: ery close combat. installations, but 


‘from his responsibilities with the: Panzer Artillery; he was also technical adviser 
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further _aevelopiet was “@isoontinued | at: that. tine. “The fow batteries: 

comi tted were used in ‘other fronts at. ‘the | conclusion. of the, French 

Campaign of 1940. then, “the. , German orders | were. threatened, by’ the invasion 
in summer. 1944, the Fortification artillery was reorganized. ‘the Chief 

of Army Coast Artillery was charged with this. field, vend his title was. 


eee to, Chier of Army Const and Fortification artillery. By” autumn, 


1944 it was “possible. ‘to. organize quite : a number of passebly, equipped a 
fortification artillery regimental staffs, battalions, and patteries, but 
ase formations suffered greatly by, enemy act ‘ion and frequently could not 
‘pecome effective. Owing, to, the surprising ‘breakthroughs on the Eastern ae 
Wester Fronts, the local conanders: often, withdrew batteries from fortified - 


_seotors in order to use ‘then for the: support, oe their front, and ‘ihen these 


fortified sectors had £0 be defended lator, “the epecnce of - the batteries, was 
often decisive. ‘The orgenizetion of the Fortifications Artillery. in 194s was 
an absolute makeshift, yet ib was possible to commit: duite a number of formations 
according to plan and these generally measured vp te etaeiaes | 
On. one staff of the Chief Artillery officer was the Senior Officer for 
Panzer artillery, who had the ‘responsibility. of handling all questions con= . « 
cerning panzer artillery and making suggestions for the: development and 
commitment of this branche In coordination with the Artillery Group of the 


: General Army Office . the Inspector. General of Panzer ‘Troops, he. was concerned 


with the production progran and the ‘development of gun motor carriages. _ Aside 


for assault artillery on. the ‘start of the Chief Artillery officer, and directed | 
special attention to. the ‘training, courses on eu motor carriages and ‘assault 


guns at Artillery | School I and at the Assault | Gun School. 
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THE ARTILLERY BRANCH, - LATER ARTILLERY GROUP, 
AS AN ARIS BRANCH IN THE OBNERAL ARLY OFFICE J 
, To ORGANTZA ‘TON 
During | the entire war the mission of the Artillery Sranen: remained as: 
described in Chapter: 1, but the various departments were ‘considerably en- 
larged with’ the expansion of the wer New arms, such as anger artillery, . 
panzer observation batteries, army coast artillery, and rocket artillery 
were established. . The problem of enlisted men ‘replacement proved to be 
particularly diffioult and far. reaching, end new schools Poy ever broadening 7 
training programs were installed. . | i 
The artillery was organized with branches for heavy, panzer, assault, 
- railroad, rocket, army antiaircraft, and ory coast artillery, plus the Asghs 
and medium artillery of the Field Amy, Other services prarasee by the 
ee included observation, panzer suisvastia: and mapping and survey 
| battalions 3 ‘meteorological and direction-finding platoons F printing and 
nagnetic survey units F end operations’ survey for commend meonci es. After. | 
1942 Artillery School Tt was available for training of regimental ‘conmanders: 3 
Artillery School TI for all officers up to and including battalion commanders Fy 
and ihe School Itz for officer vandidates. At the. same. time the ‘Artillery: 
had: special schools. ineluding the ‘NCC School, Fountain Artillery School, Assault 
Gun : School, Railroad Artillery School, and: the Army Coast Artillery School. In 
1943 the School for Araly Coast artillery Direction-Finding Equ: pment was added, 
while the Vortifications Artillery School was established in: 1944, 
‘The composition of the. Artillery Branch of the General Army Office as of 


October 1939 is indicated in Chart. 2. The Chief of the Artillery Branch was 


on the command of the: ‘Onief of ‘the General Army office, and the ‘section 
_ohiets: were under. ‘the Brandh Chief. The ‘branch was, ‘the exeoutive ‘office for ne 
the! Artillery Inepectors, the Taispeotor’ of, army Antieirerart artillery, and | 
the chief of Army. Coast and, Fortifications Artillery. ‘Since the Ohter. of the | 


“p 


“General Army: office Was too  overbiirdened with other ‘asks to concern. himself aes 


ae with he detsils of training, the, Office. “of the Chief of Training, was” s sotabliched 


me in rete, end ‘che artillery EreTOl was “subordinated 0, it in. all training nations. 

| The ! fountain artillery School, " the Assault Gun Sehools the Range-Finding 
School, the » Railroad Artillery School, ae Fortifications artillery, Sehool, end 

the» ‘School for. Direction-Fin ‘ing. pquipment for Army. ‘Coast artillery were . all” 


“subordinate to ‘the artillery BEeee Ra “artillery Schools I and IL and the Coast. 


- awtaalery | Sehool were vaese the. imasdiate authority, of the Chief. of. ‘trainings 


“while Artil lery § - gehool iit (officer candidate: School) and" the Noncomnissionsd 
‘officer’ ‘School were under. the Inspector ¢ General a of fiver Replacenents, 

mi ths | ‘OPERATIONS: | : 

| le Enlisted n men replacenents Bnlisted replacements were re slotted to the i 

 Artitlery Branch by the General Amy Offices. ‘The munber fluctuated ‘since. 
“ocoupatio onal sefements, in. ammenont industries, farming transportation, and 
“otter industries prevented filling the requirenents of. ‘the. general Army. Office. 

This “shortage was passed along te the Artillery in filling its Foquests for 

enlisted personnel, end consequently the conbat units sonetines, had oS wait a * 
“ong + time for replacements Toward the a of the war new. ; formations java not 

be. ‘orgenized ‘at full strength and, the, strength of batteries had, to be. ) reduced. 

eee, During its entire. existence, be sem Coast Artillery wos. so. short 


of personnel, that, gach naa was ‘forced to perform the. duties of ‘several mene ¥ 


[Rasie 
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The assignment of intellectually adaptable recruits, as Was -sbsolutely 
nece-.ary for the observation battalions and signal units who proportionately 
“were experiencing the “highest saguaieiea of the artillery, became impossible as 
time went One Plentiful and capable replacenents were available aay for the 
assault artillery, Since they were Tecruiyed alnost entirely fron volunteers, : 
some even from the Field Arny. 

imlisted replacements consi ted of untrained recruits and men hitherto 
on occupational deferment, but who had errendy received training, The Artillery 
Branch assigned these men to replacement and training ‘mits. Bvery sopleseneut 
and training division had one replacement and. training artillery regiment, and 
there were similar battalions for assault guns, entiaireraft artillery and 
observation, The remaining branches of the Artillery did not: have their 4, 
‘training units; replacements for them were taken from the pepldcenent and 
training regiments and trained in their special fields: at ‘appropriate schools» 

2. ‘Training, the Artillery Inspector was responsible for the training 
of the Artillery. ‘the Artillery Beane was his exécutive’ office’ for this 
pu pe and ha. i sceee that the replacement units were equipped with sufficient 
personnel and materiel. ‘he Chief o7 the Artillery Branch was authorized, with 
the permission of the corps headquarters concerned, to visit the training units 
and to inform himself as to the quality of the replacements, instructors, and 
materiel. He reported the results of his visits to the Ar illery Inspector and 
to the Chief of raining. | . 

Normal training epusteted of three months of basic training end three months 
of special training gunners, telephouists, radio operators, survey men, flash=. 


ranging men, and other artillery specialists). For all artillery branches which 


us t L paOdin 


"basic training Were. tHeined ‘at they ri 


enlisted nen, who, haa comple: 2d. 


did not have their. own training units, 


1s schools in. . special fields, 


where. they ronaingd unbil assigned to sleie units,” 


Se Schools. ‘The artillery Braich. provided suitable instructors and 
couiment, for the sehools ‘through elose cooperation with, ‘the ‘Army Personne] 
Office and. ‘the conmandants eoneerned. The Chier of the Artillery Braneh : 


was , authorized to visit the ‘sohools ine 1 order to 3 inform hinself of ‘the: 


status - of. equipment and: to report his “finaings to the Inspector of ‘Training. 


Phe instruction cadres of the. ‘schools were. at the “disposal of the Artillery 


/ 


Branch for ‘fiela ‘tests pursuant to instructions vy the Branch. on order of ‘the 


. General Amy Offies. The courses at the schools: for members of. the Field 


Army were’ set up ‘in cooperation, with ‘the, Onies artillery Officer, who also 


‘* 


: selected the student bodys. for enters of thie | “eplacenent os oie courses 


were sot up vend ‘the. enrolinentt made by the y Artillery Branch, se bo addition, 


the aay. Persomel, Office selected students for artillery Schools a and It, 


. and the Inspector General for Officer Replacenents « selected students for 


Artillery Schools II: ‘end can oo : 

2 en Rehabilitation of. Fiela ony tits ‘and New. Formations. The re= 
habilitation of conplete divi sions was. “handled by ‘the General Army Office, and 
independent. artillery units were aseigned toe a corps headquarters ‘by the 

ee ety Branch on behalf of ‘the General. Army: Office, “which corps headquarters 
was. then responsi ible for. + rehabilitation, Uni ts which aia hot have organic 
replacenent clonents were. sent” to ‘schools: for ‘rehabi li: vation. 

the ‘Artillery Branch, recsived ‘orders to. set. up new -fomations fron the 


General Army Office. . As in “the ‘ease: of rehsbi tation, and. again on: behalf 


 $50=" 
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of the General Army Office, the Artillery Branch charged a corps -headquartere 
or a school with getting up the formation. With the dondeasiae tacewe Ger 
7 Pes: and equipment toward the end of the war, specialists of the Artillery 
Branch visited the units to be formed or rehabilitated and fillea vacancies 
through the immediate assignment of men from other military areas and by 
procuring _ equipment atheotiy from the Ordnance Service. New formations of the 
assault artillery wore set up cnly at the Assault Gun School without regard to 
. existing replacenent units ,. sO %~ the new unit could receive fire training - 
with live arimuni tion on the school's pices range sat gain other practical 
training while it was - aieine peneee see 
5. Regulations. Regulations were drefted through close cooperation 
Setncen® the Chief Artillery Officer and the Training Branch of the General 
staff, and were sent to the Chief Artillery Officer for publication. Training 
films, equipment dence eine: and stowage eneees were made in eeiabenees with = 
the ee ee introduced by the Semandas of the Replacement Army after 
having been checked by the Chief of ?rainine and the artillery Inspector, 11 
directives for the Army Coast ang Fortifications Artillery were drawn up by the 
Chief of that service, while instructions to the Luftwaffe antiaircraft Artillery 
largely applied to the Arey Antiaircraft Artillery also. 
The Artillery Branch assis ted the press by checking articles on artillery 

cubjects Bont to them for this purpose, and it also published. articles: of sii 

own for recruiting yolunseers for the assault arti lion: or to publicize out= 
‘standing performances. The ppovexe cual artillery publication - "Die 
Artillériatische Rundschau" (Artillery Review) - was checked by the Artillery 
Branch and the Chief Artillery Officer before publication, both of whom also 
‘supported ‘the publishing house by supplying it with articles and toward the _ 


end of the war, even with papere 
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. 6. Development of fow-Fanimment. 7 | | ; | | 
"Be jeunes Yuring the repia campaigns. against Poland and ETences 
the model 18 guns in general use among the troops (light: rset howitzer 
18, heavy field howitzer 18, and 100 - mm gun: 18) had fully proved their worth. 
But soon after the beginning of. on war the demand arose to increase their 
range, to equip then for all-around fire, and to nals shen: ‘lighter, The 
Problem Was complex because, » owing to enmuni tion produstion problems » the 
increased range had to be poor with pasplenantery charges. for. same 
ammunition used hitherto. The range was ‘to be increased to ‘thirteen, « 
kilometers. for the light field howitzer, ana to eighteen kilometers in the 
ease of the field howitzer. The 100 sam gun 18, with a range. of nineteen kilo- 
meters but great dispersion. at distances over - fifteen kilometers, aaa with | 
° small individual bore’ effect, was to be replaced by a 128 mn gure 
The model introduced in 042 aia meet ‘the requirements of greater range 
ani all-around fire, and instead of being lighter, it had become .so heavy. that 
it could no longer be considered a field gune It could only be moved by power 
. traction, and hence was not suited for infentry divisions. In addition it 
could not Pive from wheel mounts » but had to be placed on: voutriggers, » and: there- 
fore was not so quickly readied ‘for action. 
‘Since this weapon was not satisfactory, increased range through — 
ammunition was. egein emphasized, The conene of all-around fire was dropped 
for the time being, though in the case of the light field howitzer 18 this 
facility 1 was improvised nereuse the use of a steel base fea on which the gun 
“pat mounted and locked. - The Ordnance Office eusceeded, in reducing the weight 
of the ao Field Howitzer 18 and. At was brought into | use by the horse-drawn 


artillery as the light field howitzer 16/10. 


eo? 
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From 1942 On, the » Light and heavy field howitzers 18 were equipped with 
‘muzzle preeee whieh 1 permitted the nore frequent 1 use of special charges without 
overtaxing the equipnent, and thus enabled ‘chem ea fire over greater distances. 
The 128 mm gun underwent further development, and since ‘ne Luftwaffe and the 


levy. had also adopted this caliber, experiences Aides aueitanie to adeSlerate: 


development. In 1944 this gun was brought into service, 


‘The 110 mm gun had been introduced in 1940, and the 210 mm gun of only 
slightly eat ranze was replaced by a 240 ran gun of superior range and 
effectiveness. However, developments along this line were not completed. A 


plan to remove the K.5 (250.mm railroad gun) fron the tracks and move it Like 


the. K.3 (240 mn motorized) as a self-propelled sun mounted on ‘several vehicles 
failed because of a lack of the liger panzer chassis which were required: for the 


project. A $50 im howitzer propelled vy power traction was introduced in 1943, 


and ated this type were completed, In 1941 the self=propelied 6950 mn 
howitzer was introduced, but 5 its range was too small, being ens Stent kilometers 
with Light projectiles and six kilometers with heavy se tte seven guns of 
this type were also completed. — 

The Dora gun, an 800 mm railroad gun wiboh fined seoe-tno Graeke end tea & 
range of forty kilometers, and was intended for action spatial Romine dees, oe 
expected to be provided with a smaller caliber barrel (forty +o sixty mm). It 


Was xpected that the ‘change would increase its range to 120 kilometers, . but 


the development never took place, . the Dora gun had poen brought into action at 


Sevastopol, but owing to its gigantic proportions it could not be camoufleged and 


was an easy target for air attacks, Thus several antiaircraft battalions were tied 


> ESTRIC i 


i\qyi=, 
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down just for the. protection of this: one gun or the period of. its 

COE AST Bae 3,000 men were ‘required to bring it into firing positions 

The. development of this gun, just as the above-nentioned development of the 
model 18 guns, shoved clearly that the traditional trend in artillery had 

reached a final point, anid that new Lines of. developnent had. to be found. 

| Experiments were carried out to determine whether the: ‘sliding aquare- 

wedge _ breechblock could ‘be replaced by the interrupted-screw type, put the 

answer had not been found by the vend of the war. The > artillery Branch. con= 

sidered. the sliding square-wedge more suitable » in actual prac urees oe fs 83 

| A development which had not been ‘requested by. the military, ane which 
“had. ‘been rejected. ‘by tthe Chier Artillery Officer and ‘the Artillery Branch, 
was the development of: the "fausendfuessler" (1iillepede) gun This was -a 


~ gun with an immovable barrel ae meters: long, and which could aot be moved _ 


“laterally in any way ‘once builtin, “the bprrel could fire only in one dir- 
ection, Booster charges | were to be. inserted along he bottora and on either side. 
_ of the barrel ey intervals of. ated three meters, and the gun was to Pi: ea 
170 ram. n projectile, over a distence of ‘120 kilometers. However, this gun aia not 


come into service. 


In autumn 1944, the Chie Artillery Officer Was . instruoted to onde Bos 
thousand | guns — the front, and 76 mm and 88 mm antitank guns heene available 
in sufficient numbers, uhey were modified for use > by the. Artillery to alleviate : 
the: shortage, Thess nodificetions included dirferont sighting devices and 2 


Dicer acs with | several inorenents, _ 
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‘De Panzer Artillery. “Neither che ‘Light nor the ‘heavy field 
howitaer ‘18 used by the panzer: divisions could follow tanks “through every. 
i terrain. ‘Since they were drawn by prine movers, the gun .crews - sustained 
heavy . casualties on ‘these unprotected. vehicles, and armored seif-prope! led 
"artillery with all-around. fire was requested for the panzer divisions. ae 7 
‘additional: requirenent, was thet “the guns be easily transferable to. other 
carriages. | lon 3 | 

At first. the Artillery had been ‘granted a epeeual allocation of Panther 


iad Tiger tank chassis for aeie- prone ee nounts, but it had to be withdrawn 


eeaase of aiffioulties in production. “Therefore the ehaskis of the Panzer II ~ 


"was. allocated for. the. Light field howitzer 18; and. that of the Panzer TID for 
“et heavy field howitzer 1B. As ‘long as the. Artillery 1 had to dopend on these 
panzer types, - all-around | fire and transferability of guns had “to be aropped, 
put the earlier tests were dantinusd in case Santiee and Tiger chassis should 
subsequently become meet ab t0e The deve lopnent of an arihored opeeryerts Sax 
and armored annuni tion trucks went hans in- hand with the development of 
amnored guns + | | 

Hitler's. demand ‘for 210. m hovitsers ‘and: 170 mma guns’ on ‘self-propelled 
mounts Likewise depended ¢ on the use of he Meer chassis, so this deve lopment 
also could. not be irmédiately pursued: “Tests along this line were continued 


however, even none unease weapons: were not. considered urgent by the artillery. 


Ce Mountain Artillery, ‘The oun Ser ibey was equipped with a very 


asad gun, the. mountéin howitaer 40, whieh, had a range of 12 kiloneters, and all- 


round fire. It could be taken apart a. make seven. loads ‘for ‘transportation on 
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miles or sleds, and could be pulled as a a single load. over: short distances. | 
An improved 75 mm moun tain gun | with all-around. fire. ava greater range was 
under development, but was never - completed, 

re de dosaure artillery. ‘The: Assault artillery WAS: “at ‘first armed 
with. the 75 mm gun on the Panzer, ‘III without oupolas In order to phone 
_ & gun which moult be more effective against infantry. targets 4 the Light | 
field howitzer: 18 was: “also puilt into ‘the Panzer III without cupole aS 


. an assau ~ gun. Each battery was equipped ae three field howitzer assau. ra 


guns: and seven 75. mm. assault guns. ae = ES a FE ; ae . . | 


2 oa Army Coast Artillery+ Coast artillery was a completely new field 
for the artillery, for unlike World War I, no artillery regiments had concerned 
themselves with ROGErEd. defense ‘missions prior to the Wars Hence there was no . 
modern experience: in. the field. eeere from coast ‘ai lroad artillery, a. fow 
170 mm and 210 mm’ guns, and some | 210 mn howitzer euearion: the on poses 
artillery was armed einere exelusively with captured Buset oy. ip roushy Belgien, 
Dutch, ‘Manish, Norwegian, and Yugoslavien weapons. ‘Kost of. them had been 
captured without optical equipnent, 50 that it. was unsceseary, to develop and. «q 
produce the necessary instruments. In order to combat noving pareehs at sea 
with the requisite firing speed, ‘eh: guns “were mounted on’ pivot bases and turned 
by a crew operated chain”; gear, and SDese bases had to be developed, tueteds and 
produced for each, type of gun. Owene to the increasing enemy air superiority, 
in 19435 Hitler ordered ‘that ‘the entire Coast Artillery be. put into conerete 
onplacenents : and observation bunkers and enbrasured gun positions were developed 


jointly with the Fortifications rnepeotor end ae Chief Engineer and. Fortifications 


A 


ata ‘an ‘ 
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officer. It became clear chal die cubrasured gun positions would be too 
large if the guns aone abiated Sapinee hades, so pedestals Benes doteteneds 
tested, and produced for all gun types. Sisawieh as seeatar pedestals were 
required for each of these numerous types of. captured guns, the constructors 
were faced with an immense task. | | | 

f< Optical Instruments. ‘As already mentioned, ‘the development of 
optical instriments for captured guns. was & huge assigment, but since the 
production of panor. nic telescopes and periscopic signuts was not even 
sufficient for the German guns, iprowiasa gadgets of simpler constructicn| 
were developed and ‘introduced to £111 these requirements. 

A steredscopic rénge finder with ee meter base was developed and 
supplied to artillery observers fron 1943 onward. This instrument Vas | 
“not sadare Cely eeuteraatony since not every human eye is able to see 
stereoscopically, and it Was daretadie. at distances’ over & ,000 meters. 
Consequently 6. nore reliable and easily operated range finder was demanded 


by the troops. 


‘A route tracing instrunent was under development for armored cbservers! 


whee 


ears. The purpose of the device was to show the Seact looetion of the vehicle 
at all times when travelling over such trackless terrain as the areteon deserts 
or the Russien stebods: Initial inaccuracies of the pittance pana fee: and 
the later loss of the areas in which it was expected to be used led to the 
abandonment of the project. 

“hi small but handy piece of equipment Was introduced For use by Bovetped 


observers, who because of their advanced positions often could not use periscopic 
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sights for taking exact bearings. The device, upon which field. glasses could 

be mounted , was. quipped. with an aiming circle which - facilitated the takeing of 
lateral bearings. — The plotting collineter and the aouns circle collimeter was 
“also developed. The former eliminated the lateral deviation of fire which appeared 
in the, use oF telescopic sights aniiog extreme traverse of the gun. The aiming 
circle collimeter combined ‘the sighting device of the aiming circle with the 
reference points of the plotting collineter, However, the Chief Artillery 


Officer fete that it was not pe Ceeeary #2 and heavy artillery was equipped only 


with the plotting collimeter. a ee hae € 


A thermo-locator was introdiveed for the Coast Artillery. The instrament. 
"fixed the position of ships at night: or in. poor visibility through the heat of 
; their engines, This equipment fully proved its effectiveness | and value. 

‘Se Fire Control Media. 7 To facilitate eae adjustment. and fire for 
effect, an. - Instrument callea the "Schieseplatte" WAS introduced which made - it 
‘possible to place the first round in the immediate vicinity of the target. 


German Artillery placed. the highest value on concentrated TAS 5 and in 


order to neve a major ete (as atteries) ready TOF concentrated fire within ¢ 


two to three minutes, the ballistic director Was developed by the OFdnance 
Ureice. In all, three of these’ instrunents were produced by the end of 1944, 

and were used to organize three fire-control batter | 2s involved a high som tiene 
of 1 men, MORTG TOS 5 and radios. Not enough combat experience had been gained by 

the end of the. “war to be: able to determine whether the peceeuacuae of ne equip= 
ment eal ara to this great outlay. ‘For " the fast computation: of firing 


soumends in map Pees in which the ‘weather had to be whee into account, THO 
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Pulkowski neteorlogical computer was, introduced, This device was an improvement 


of the ex isting: Pank avtelisry, slide rule. 

_ The most hapartent need ‘of the Coast Artillery was the rapid Seve Lopme ot 
sano is fire control devices. which could be produced . without delay. Such | 
equipment was not available’ fron Navy sources, and the- instriments used by the 
Navy were too complicated and ‘expensive, — The distance and direction calouleting 
watch and the ‘ong-base range finder were developed in collaboration with 1 the 
Army Ordnance Office. ihen firing wit the long-base range finder, the ob= 
servation post nad to be close to the Paring position, which meant that the 
Firing positions had to. ‘be built elo FE to the coast, But the trend was, to 

“eee ‘the coast - ‘artillery in depth, Since it would hate to. fight land as 
| well as sea did sind within the. depth of. the main defensive area in the event — 
of invasion. “therefore fire-control equipnent PPP i was taken over, since this 
equipment 1 aoe it possible. +0 locate the observation post at any desired dis- 


tance from the firing position. This equipment 1 Was an instrument developed 


by ne. Skoda works for the laa artillery on the Dardanelles, Unfortunately - 


only eleven such duetounente: were available, and it had the dis advantage of 
not being exchangeable wateeen! the aifterent types of guns because certain 
parts of the- instrument had te be specially manufactured for whatever type of 
gun was to be committed, thus it: was not suited for. large-scale | UBE, put ‘the 
210 mm gun batteries. and a few 170 rm batteries along the Channel Coast were 
hooked up with the existing sieeee instruments, : 2 
a ilethods of “ire,- Aside from small lnprovenenta in the customary - 


method of fire, the most important wartime innovation was a system of 


«59: 


accelerated surveying based on air bursts, which permitted ‘the: fast cone 
centration of fire from several vatterioss Very useful seirinie’¢ data can 
be obtained for one battalion by “es method , but it is. not “aeabe enough 
for larger units, ) 
8. eee Developmont. Tn spite of the’ above-deseribed results in 
gun development, ‘che Artillery considered the rocket the modern field of 
artillery development. | Therefore, _ the Artillery Branch closely. followed the 
Ordnance Office experiments with the fluid-driven rocket y 2 and those of 
‘the Rheinmetall firm with ‘the powder-dviven roekee NRheinbote!« As soon as _—_ . 
final TeeUEGS could be ‘reoogni zed and an’ ‘early commitment appeared. feasible, | 
cs Artillery Brenoh oreanreed and trained a. battalion for each of the two, 
rocket types. | | | 
Sponsored by the artillery Branch, the, first rocket, units reached the . 
front at ‘the end of 1944, ond although sufficient oxperienes reports did . 
not: reach the Artiiery Branch, certain conclusions were possible, Tt was, 
felt that increase in ‘range: is unlimited; but that Pluld-driven rockets are 
more suiiventes then powdor-driven rockets ; and thus present more difficulties 
in training. ‘Servicing Sree and motor vehicle oa are not essentially 
greater than for a noma artillery battalion, but : they are greater for fluia- 
driven. rockets shew for powder-driven rockets. The firing stands are snall and ee 
easy to transport and camouflage, and those for the V2 an be. soesest, emong tall 
reed. The™ BE TPES. Branch, felt that, the powder=driven rocket ‘can be developed for 
firing over short distances, but the ‘dispersion of oun rocket types is still “t00 


great 


= This term means “yessenger from. the Rhine" ~ Ede 
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9, army Antiaircraft artillery. ‘While in the 100 5000-man Amey the 
nities ses still concerned with the problems of sidatnardct defense, 
this responsibility was completely. transferred to the Luftwaffe in the course 
of its organization. The Army concerned itself only with die probiend of 
field entisireraft defense, which is to say defense against tactical- 
support attacks, However, its batteries were poorly armed for purpose, and 
until the end of the war they had nothing more than light infantry machine 
guns mounted on pedestals. 
“During the rapid campaigns in Poland and Pearce: when Germany? 3 air 


superiority was complete, the protection of the fighting troops was 


sufficiently guaranteed by the antiaircraft artillery units of the Luftwaffe. 


But even then the need:for Army antiaircraft artillery had already been felt. 


“With the increase of air raids in the Zone of the Inte -ior and on pmo Rear 


objectives in the ‘occupied BPE the Luftwaffe antiaircraft arti llery was 
more ‘and more tied down, and its protection no longer sufficed for the Ary 
In addition, it was proved that antiaircraft artillery units were more effective 
as organic ere of divisions, and fully familiar with their conbat pro- 
re Therefore ‘it was ordered that Army antiaircraft. artillery units be formed 
by the Artillery, and ‘their interests were represented by an Army pia tease 
Artillery Section in the Meise eeanen: | 

The Artillery Branch did not cerry uciang new developments in the field, 
but followed the lead of the Luftwaffe. _ The batteries were equipped with 88 mm 


and 37 am guns, and while regular training took place in replacenent and training 


battalions ofthe Army Antiaircraft artillery, specialized training (data computing, 


renge finding) was given at Luftwaffe schools and training with live ammunition 


at Luftwaffe training grounds. All regulations were also largely taken from the 
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Luftwaffe. This , dependence on the Luftwaffe meant that no. activities of the = 
Army Antiairerert Artillery Sec" sion could be ‘coordinated with those of sections 
in the. Artillery Branch, and’ at had Aa: have ite own, specialists for every field. 
: Hence, from the > beginning i: constituted a small branch of its own within the 
Artillery Branch, ‘and as the tactical units became lancer and their activities 


increased, ‘this section ovolved into the Army Ay; ‘aircraft Ar: illery Branch. 


10". Ammunition, : In ‘cooperation with the Ordnance Office, the artillery } 
Branch was responsible for ennunition production for the neeys, artillery be- : 
cause those ‘ee were ‘returned, to: the Zone of Interior after every combat @ | 
missions ‘There it was edconuapned for its next mission by the Artillery Brench ‘ 
“in accordance with instruction of the Chief Artillery Officer. The production 
of Aaron for light ‘and mediun arbillery was handled ‘by the Chief of Supply 
and’ Administration, and the Artillery Branch cooperated with him for supplying 
the Replaconent Army with armunition for training and field eee a. 

The main duty, of the Anmnant Seon Section, therefore, hey in the development 
of ammunition in cooperation with ue Ordnance Office. Increased range Was | 
sought in two ways: ‘shrough subealiber, extra long, fin-stabilized projectiles, 
Pf by’ adding « jet propulsion device to the bottom of a normal projectile. s 
range anereees of about fifty per cent was achieved with, subcaliber projectiles, 
but effectiveness .Was seriously reauond because of the smaller charge. Therc fore. we 
the method was: “dropped for Light and medium. artillery and development was pursued 
further only for heavy artillery. : | } 

. The Jet. spEcel iene device affixed to. the botton of the projectile was re= 


leased after the projectile had left ‘the barrel, and fell two or three i lometers 


: = 
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away. Thus it fell in the infantry zone, and the parte: of the propeller 

unit were at first so. large th hat thoy seriously ondangered the Infantry. 

After long experinents @ propeller unit was successfully manufactured 

which desintegrated into such small parts that the falling fragments were 


not dangerous. But this method still retained many disadvantages, and these 


Ii 
hy 


red from guns with muzzle brakes, So this method 


exejeabiies could not be f£ 
ef increasing range was only used for the heavy ield howitzer: where a, ‘range 
of sixteen kilometers vas attained, “In summer 1944 the First of these pro-~ 
Sectiles reached she front, but e» <perlence reports on their effectiveness did 
not reach ‘the Artillery Branch by the end of the war, 

Heperiments were also made based on the Roeehling-rojectile, with a 
view to increasing the sendtrating force, Again a subealiber, extra-long. 
‘projectile was involved, and aberouns enotration results were pene, sood, 
the saaes was seri Guaiy reduced and it was never put into service, 

The hollow-charge projectile was the only armor-piercing projecti‘s 


the division artillery, and its penetration was constantly improved. How+ 


oO 
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» 2s was suited for close combat only, and the division artillery had no 

pr jectile for effectively conbating tanks at long range, The firing of flame 
Shrower fuel seemed most promisins for this type of combat. It wen se a 
that it woulc. be possible to lay fire zones Shrough which tanks could not pass, 
but experiments proved that this fuel sone not be fired through rifled barrels, 
arid since the rocket was not yet ready for use, the division artillery would 
cave had to have chemical projectors a- ita disposal - for the purpose, Attempts 
te set 6nemy tanks afire through the use of ‘thermite | incendiary projectiles 


was unsuccessful. 
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Since the stock of captured axmunition £ for captured guns ae very. | 
small, an important part: of the work. of the Artiltery Brengh Was. 40 provide ~ 
emmunition for them. ‘The main problem was to develop ammunition for the 
captured coast Suvtede lon guns which could oonbal the enemy. with ricochet 
or low burst fire, ‘since impact projectiles were ineffective against landing © 
boats. For firing against sea targets, observation was, improved by the “use. 
of smoke generators in. the. projectiles or by spevtally coloring the blast smoke. 
An attempt ° was made in cooperation with the Ordnance office to reduce the 
multiplicity of fuses by the introduction of 8 simplifies multi purpose fuse, q 
but nothing notable. was achieved in this direction. ' Since material for 
Senyneaeee was scarce and not enough empty shells were returned from the 
front, “numerous experinents were 3 rade to have the cartridges be refilled by 
“the troops. the idea worked out quite satisfactorily. 
Keeping up to une on firing tables, ‘end the p reparation « of new firing 


tables for newly introduced guns and ammunition end for captured guns, Was 


an extensive operation. The developments in gun powder conducted by ‘the 


Ordnance Office were Pollowed in detail. In. che “opinion of the BevhETeny 
Branch, the age of. atomic. energy . should be the signal to abandon gun powder 
in favor of other propellants. in particular twas hyped: to eliminate 
muzzle blast, muzzle ‘flash, and a mussle-blast Bnoko, since th these three dis- 
Gharee phenomena were so apt to betray firing positions. It was. also felt 
that an increased range might have been attained through this development. 
ll. Observation artillery. | The equipment of the observation Se itery, 


was subject to constant improvement @uring es entire war as a result of close | 


cooperation with che erdaiaes Office. “the Wo 40 csollograph with automatic 
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‘developer was. introduced for the’ sound ranging batteries, as was an 


. evaluating device in the form of a mechanical ‘somputer in: which time 


differences were “tronsferred airastay fron the ‘film ° to the chart,.: “upon 


which the ears point was directly a pateakdane A slide. rule for sound 


c Ssatuatton was introduced for: reconnad ssazice and fire adjustment, and the 


sound transmitter was improved in such wey that the sound transmitter 
stations. and the receiver Gould be switched on automatically by the Chief 
Operator. The ranging niferophones wera equipped with. sound sifters which 
reduced ce disturbances on the films” caused by airplane engines. 


Intensive attempts were pate by the instruction unit in cooperation with 


_ the. Ordnance office to Soiee a method of’ locating eneny batteries which. were 


able te conceal muzzle blast, eens flash, and muzzle~blast smoke, Attempts 


' to. determine the location of eneny. batteries seismographically (gun concussion 


at moment of discharge) ‘of wy means ‘of heat waves (intersecting heat waves 


onitted at discharge) failed, as did the. attempt to follow a projectile's | 


trajectory through electrical paneusencde aud thus to find the firing position, 


On the: other hand, success was attained in. locating enemy Bev teeeee by a 
tersecting. sounds produced by the projectile in its teadeotery: This method 
was developed so.far that German troops were able to use it from 1044 onward, 
but it was still very complicated and needed further improvement, 


a as a device to Panvittate: the evaluation of fflm strips which 
indicated the impulses produced by shell sound waves. Formerly troublesome » 
and time-consuming calculations had to be made in order to locate a position 
on the plan at the instant of firing, but this device enabled it to be done 
megane ve ‘more quickly, ona more Becunetety - Author's clarification. 
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A new elevation plotting plen was introduced for the Plash-ranging 
paeNanAP es and they, were equipped with a Flagh-renging « camera with which 
serial mosaics were “taken of the enemy area, from artillery observation, 
| ” stations. De study of these. mosaics. made it easier for the. observer to 
locate ences objectives. which had been ‘spotted on a map, thus accelerating 
artillery action against them. The instruction unit, conducted experiments 
in filming the muzzle flash of onény batteries by the flash-renging stations 
in order to locate them with greater speed and precision rene evaluating . 

“ihe films. By the end of une. war the experiments had not yet been suocessfully ( 
completed. _ . | ! 
| : after ne oxperinents with the “captive helicopter had been stopped and 
increasing enemy. air superiority gradually reduced the | ‘success: of balloon 
paneera ees one Artillery Branch worked with ene Luftwaffe’ on. the. development 
of r free flying helicopter, ‘In addition to ‘the pilet it was to carry tiwo 
observers and oe pogenee equipment for reconnaissance and fire satueenent. 
Tt had been planned to use thé helicopter for artillery direction by air. and 
£0 Saute every artillery reginent and the reinforcement artillery with them’ in. 
order to make the artillery independent, of the: Luftwaffe, who did no’ have 
sufficient observers available. 

The helicopter was also expected to act as an elevated : ranging station for 
the shaeewation battalion from which it would be easier to take bearings on 
enemy ep eontese fo this end; a sighting device was installed under the. pil: brs - 
S8eRS waioh enabled oo to remain. _ precisely above a known point on the map while 
taking bearings on an enemy y battery, Thus it was imnecossary, as in the case of 


Capeite, balloons, to establish the exact: location af the helicopter by intersection 
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from the ground at che nonsnt of taking bearings. It: had also been planned 

0 use the helicopter for a faster survey of the ere and renging stations 
be photography.” “By 1944 a ‘helicopter necting the - requirenents of ha artillery 
was available, but after ‘the first machines | -had been. constructed, ‘production 

igs sees halted in favor. oF the fighter plate progran, | i! opaover the few finished 
helicopters were not assigned to the Artatlery, but were used to copy » mountain 
“units. | 7 : | 

The printing department developed a printing press for ‘nstallation 4 in 

amy trucks, and the methods of printing and the chenicals required ever coi 
tinuously improved. | 

. . 12 Weather Service.” the equipment of the: netsorologioal and auecekuene 
finding platoons Was | Amproved and a new weather gauge “was introduced as a 
result of close cooperation 1 with he Ordnance Office and with the “weather 
service offices of ‘the LuPtwatte, By. joint action of the Luftwaffe and the 

Chief Artillery ttieery the meteorological ond direction-finding ‘platoons 

were committed in such. a way - that an interrupted SEN TIES weathor service existed 
along the entire front and the coastal areas. In keeping with the progress in 
rocket development, “experiments were made in ‘the installation of ine trondnee: in 
the V 2 for me aCRe ROE LOR ricnauponenes in the stratosphere. a 

13. Army viagnetio Servioe, . The Chief of the Army Magnetic Servies was 

charged with carrving out magnetic Birioye in areas for which only incomplete 
surveys were available. For this purpose Bones at his disposal a now ae 
tablished magnetic survey batter: , whose’ surveying platoons were connitted under 


his direction, and’ for’ whose training. he was responsible, In ‘cooperation ith 


the Chief of Mapping ond Surveys, he saw to at ‘thet the deviation diagram 7 
Was seca on. all maps for the use of the troops, In. addition, he was 
responsible for verifying ‘the ‘fmotioning of the. magnetic ‘needle. of all 
ere circles: and establishing. any deviations. SO that He ‘troops could 
make accurate adjnationtas.: In conj.: raction with: the Panzer Troops Branch, 
| he directed the. installation of compasses: in amored vehicles, and he | 
also worked on. the ‘development’ of ‘the prismatic samaees 

re Motori sation and Conmunications. — The ‘Artillery @ aid se pursue 
any research of its own in regard to motor Vehicles, but the. appropriate. 
"technical officer of the Abtillery Branch followed all. new r developments 
| in the field and checked them for value to he “artillery. In the field 
of coimunications, one of- the © major needs of the Artillery. Branch was “the 
development in conjunction with the. ‘Signal Branch of a Lighter and handier 
‘radio transmitter with a greater renge for service with advanced Bieenrees: 
This need ed been met by. the radio transmitter mode? rs put its production 
had been - sO dela, »d by air raids on the manufacturing. plants | that the troops 
could not be equipped with it until. the end © ‘of ‘the WAT» 

15, The Artillery Groupe | | . 

| ee Army Antiairoratt: artillery Branch. ‘By the. Rogiming of i944 

the: various subsections of the Army antiaircraft “artillery Section of ne 
Artillery Branch had. become so important .¢ owing to {aereased formations that 
they were ~. ganized into, sestions: Then, since ‘the Cnier. of ‘the General 
Amy Office. had intended to charge this agency, with organizing and. equipping 
omits for ‘the antisiroratt defense of the troops, in the. field, “the Amy, Anti- 


aircraft. Artillery. Branch was established on i March 1944 as an. independent 


cree peepee LR eet ttl NRA | Mane tC: 
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_ branch. Tt consisted of a Branch Chief and sections for Organization, 
Training and Activation, agement: Anaunition, Motori ation, and Com- 
“giganeatianes. There was no change in the nature O° Snape of its duties, 
Siac the vowied of antiaircraft defense of field troops could not be 
solved due to lack of equipment. | | 
| be Rocket Artillery Eranch, Since the V 2 was likely to come into 
service tn 1944, the formation of the first replacement ane training battalion 
was begun during the autumn of 1945, and in the course of the following winter 
the formation of the first pattalion for tactical duty was completed, In the 
manner a replacement and training battalion end a field pattalion were 
| organized in spring 1944 for the "gheinbote" rocket. It soon became necessary” 
6 establish representation for. this new branch at the General Army Office 


‘because the services and even the vehicles were of a specialized ‘noteune in this 


field, and the work could not be handled by the Artillery Branch. Consequently;, 


the Rocket Artillery Branch was established on 1 June .1944 and was composed 
of a Branch Chief and sections for organization, training and activation, 
equipment and chemical, and motorizt sion. and special vehicles. 


Ce Poriation of the artillery Group. the Chief Artillery’ officer and 


the artillery Branch wanted +o transfer the ch ical projectors to the “Artillery, 


and it was ineended ba assign this SGdemnents based on the rocket principle, to 
the Rocket Artillery Branch, In order to direct these three services according 
to uniform artillery viewpoints despite specialization, they were joined under 
cnocheeh iexy Group of the General Army office ae July 1944, To avoid the 


responsibility of this "Group" becoming a delaying office, it consisted only 
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of the Group Chier. and one typist, who were assisted by ‘the subsections 


of the Artillery Branch. The sary tioathor Service, Army Magnetic Service Speak 


War Tables of Orgenization, Finance, and Record Offices, were laced under - 


the imnediate Supervision of the “Group Oniet. cs 


The Chief of the Artillery Group represented the interests. of ‘the 


Artillery with the General Army Office ; ‘the Chie of training, the 


Inspector General for Officer Replacenents : the amy Ordnance: Office » and 


the Arny Field Ordnance Service. He was subordinate to the Chier of. the 
General Arny Office and “the Chief of vaining, and his executive offices _ . 3) 


were the three service branches whose chiefs were subordinate to ie: <5 


“Mobhing was changed in the service ‘branches in ‘regard to composition, and 
work ppbeeduvde through their subordination to the: EEOUPs | 7 ae > 
‘13ie pPoRtaNeE : - | 

The samé conditions meer oned as applying © to the chiet Artillery - 
DEEL CSF with the simy Cedaateign in enter apply to the importance. and 
methods of ewertine influence of the Artillery Breen and the artillery, a 


Group, This was largely due to the’ extremely close cooperation eat ne 


between the cheer Branch and the Chief artillery Officer, . | | a ; 


“THE CHIEF ARETLLERY OFF mH THE “ARiY HIGH COMMAND - 

During the oouree of the war mit Beoans inoreasingly ‘evident that it 
was not wise to Limit the. chiefs of Armée: and. Services ‘with the Army Con | 
mander in Chief or the chief of” ‘the Army: General stare to duties relating 
only to the Field Arny, and thus restrict their influence ia the * Replacement 
; send ’ Toward the end of: ioaa, ‘the chier of Arms and Services were subordinated 
after great dittioultios to the Cniet of. the Army General Staff and the Commander 

of the Replacement ‘isay, this titte: of the. artillery reprosentative became | 
Chief artillery Officer in ‘the amy High Command, and tlie organi sation and chain 
“of command are. ‘iLlustrated in’ appendix te aaa . 

Even though this arrangement. was not entirely satisfactory, it nevertheless 
‘made the Chief Artillery officer the artillery. adviser to the Commander of the 
Replacenient Army, and thus responsible. for the training of the Artillery in that 
army and at the artillery schools; 7 exid. he could now. insure that the artillery of 
‘oth Armies was ‘trained along: uniforin principles. . | | . — 

In phe reorganization it would have ‘been oi. practical af the aetiiesy 
Group in the General’ “Army Office had not been placed under the staff of the 
Chief’ ‘Artillery Officer, but rather thet ‘the Chie of ‘staff of the Chief 
| artillery Officer ‘and the: Chief of the artillery Grow. should work side by side 
meee the Chier ‘Artillery Officer. The Chiet of ‘the'statt of ‘the Chief Artillery 
Officer represented the interests of the Field Army primarily, and the Chief of 
the Artillery Group those of -the Replacenent Amy. ‘The decision as. to whose 
opinion should prevail in regard to the ‘formation, of new “units remained with 
the Chiet Artillery officer. : oa ey 
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Unfortunately the’ ‘reorganization did. ‘not. result in pleoing the Chief | 
of Chemical Warfare Troops under the Artillery,. as. had. deen, repeatedly re=- 
quer ted: by. the. hier artillery Officer. ; Since he. felt that any further 
gun development should be attained through the. Use. of rockets » he had to. 
be ina position to influence the _develogment of chemical Projectors. For. . 
the development of rocket weapons as. such, _this power ‘had been granted. to. 
him by the Anolusion of ‘the: Rocket Artillery Branch in the, Artillery Group, 
but this was not done in the case of the chemical projectors which might | 
take over important functions hitherto left to the Artillery if their | 
7 potentialities were exploited. Yet experience at the front haa show 
“jes important it was to assign chemical projectors to the Artillery, 
and every ohemical projector battalion at the front had been placed under 
whe artillery commander in ‘the sectors 
| The ideas of tthe Chief Artillery Officer regarding top-level organization 
of the artillery (the Artillery Inspector) are outlined in appendix 2. | 
In the course of the war many problens which did not reach a finel 
sélution oocupied ‘the chier Artillery Officer. ‘Thus he felt that all 
artillery funotions should have been handled by the Artillery, trained 
as it was slong basic principles. He considered that it was wrong for. the 
infantry to doves its own Artillery (intentry guns), for in bicoaes 80, it 
had to overcome anew all ube difficulties which arise when a new weapon is 
first imtroduoed, all of ee had been solved by the Artillery. long agoe 
The seme. ahaa be aia of. the development of antitank weapons a toa certain 
extent of armor protected guns, on tanks 4 and finally. of antiairoraft guns. 
It should lave been the function of the ‘Artillery to ‘develop md to introduce 


. only such weapons as p oorreapomes to ‘the tre of fighting for. which they had . 


Se oe 
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been requested and to ‘the many taské to which they might have to be sdapted, 

It should have been insisted upon that all these weapons be ‘committed 
according to a uniform plan ‘aG\ GS 40 adileve maximum performance, War ex- 
periences had taught, for instance, that the inpantey regiment ccumander 
who obtained best’ results was the one who considered the artillery Battalion 
Commander in his sector as his own Artillery Commander, and placed his eS 
infentry and antitenk guns under his command, This enabled him to coordinate 

end make the most effective use of the entire Artillery available. The 
‘ies with its ‘aortas had enough heavy arms ales” its immediate command 
that it gould place the howitzer company under the Artillery for the purpose 
of organizing points of mada effort. ‘The Commander of the Infantry Regiment 
was 80 tied up with the tactical command of his unit that he could not uniformly 
direct fire in his sector. The Sénasquenoe was often that the heavy arms of the 
Infantry were distributed among the battalions, and the attempt to establish 
centers of gravity through fire often failed. The Commander of the Artillery. . 
battalion was in the pest pest tien to use all heavy weapons in 2 soordination, and 
in accordance with the pian of the Infentry Commander, 
The problem of cotistrusting special antitank guns for the Infantry was | 
solved toward the end of the war with the assignment of assault gun companies 
to the intantey regiments, replacing the existing antitank artillery. ad 
regiments were equipped with assault evns developed by the Sea TLOeY f 
‘The problem of Army air reconnaissance and Army antiaircraft artillery 
‘he already been dealt with. But in connection with the present topic, it 


should again be pointed out that in the opinion of the Chief Artillery Officer, 
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the cooperation between the Luftwaffe. and the amy: on air. reconnaissance and 
artillery action against recomoitered. objectives fol far short of being 7 
equal to the need. Even the. means of communications between airplene. and 
+ ENING battery were completely inadequate, In @ Properly equipped modern 
army, ground observation should be supplenented by en artillery observer in 
an airplene from which he can direct the fire of his battery. ‘Helicopters. 
seemed particularly suited for this purpose, but unfortunately the artillery. 
did not receive them. , | 

In the course of ‘the war wear and wean on men and materiel became greater , rt 
and greater. ‘The question arose ‘whether one could. still justify such a: great 
outlay of men and. motor vehicles (24 motor vehicles for a motorized Battery) 


<2 bring the four Buns of a dattery into action. A suggestion strongly con= 


- sidered was that of maintaining — SRetine number eof guns in an artillery 


reginent, but reducing the three batteries per battalion to two with six 
guns in each. (It was hoped that almost & third of the men and material would 
be saved by this change. | 

But much as these savings would have been’ wolscned, it. was shown in nimeeoue 
exercises that the training status of the battery commanders ‘at the tine was not 
commensurate with such a command, and oven this capacity would diminish in the 
course of the war. Another disadvantage was “that the. number of observation posts 
te be manned with six batteries was insufficient to cover. the sector of a division. 
Moreover, the width of the sector. generally required & breaking up into half- 
batteries, which in pure n generally had to detach zt ‘gun for special duties (such 


as antitank defence), so that the half-batteries often had only two guns left, 
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and the area that could be covered by ‘their fire seened too small. The . 

economy plan was rejected on the basis of the tests made ‘j pat the problem 

of saving men and material occupied the Chief Artillery Officer until the | 

end of the war. With the cen of a few economy measures which did not 
materially affect the situation, no practical resulta were obtained. 

In the opinion of the Chief artillery Officer, the introduction of new 
equipment should. take place only after very careful testing, in order to 
avoid set-backs and not to shake the faith of the troops in new equipment. | 
Although the time available for deve lopment of a new piece of equipment is . 
curtailed in wartime » careful testing must nevertheless take place before its 
delivery to the Field Army. Unfortunately the High Command had Lost the: 


necessary composure to wait for the tests, and against the advice of the 


ordnance Office, the Chief artillery Officer, and the Artillery Branch in the 


General Army Office, weapons and ammunition were frequently sent to the front 
which were not yet ready for Pabvodictl ont ‘the field tests, so to speak, took 
place against the enemy, and often the troops were ioe in a position to carry 
out these tests in a systematic fashion ata ee set-backs resulted. 

Some experience with the nentee were particularly remarkable. An armament 
plant had had an idea for an improved mortar, which would be much more economical 
in its production than the mortar 18. When the first eet model had been pro= 
duced and the first fire tests showed favorable results, Hitler heard about it. 
Without waiting for pirties tests » especially with regard to the snmund tion which 
presented some special difficulties : large-scale production sa ordered along with 
the formation of several battalions. | When the batcearscae had been activated - with 


the ammunition still in the experimental stage and with the mortar itself still 
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showing a ace initial defects - - ‘the. suprene command ordered. their trans- 
portation to the front against the advice of ‘the responsible offices. _ The 
ammunition caused several reverses ‘s and’ our own troops. suffered considerable 
casualties from ite . Confidence ‘in this weapon, which certainly would have 
eives a good performance after systematioal testing, was. destroyed, and the ee 
troops” equipped with ‘it were ‘bitterly disappointed. The same thing happened 
in many fields of development, inoluding the rocket, but the Chief Artillery 
officer could aot change. the state of affairs. 

With the decline in the fighting power of combat troops, the importance 
of the Artillery inoreased. In order to regain offensive power in the winter 
| of 1944/1945, and to be able to give the ‘Infantry the necessary artillery | 
support > the Chief Artillery Officer was ordered to move a thousand guns to 
~ the front in october 1944, on his suggestion ten avedaiesy icons were formed 
each containing six battalions of three batteries, Of these » the light | 
batteries contained six, ail the heavy batteries four guns. The command staff 
Was assigned fire-control batteries and small observation battalions. Inasmuch 
as the required guns could not be provided by new production, captured and 
antiairoratt guns hed to ve included, but in general: no great difficulty was 
encountered with regard to other firing equipment and personnel. Due to the’ 
| shortage of neterials, not all corps could be equipped with fire-control 
Dabbertes and observation battalions » and the supply of motor vehicles was 
totally inadequate, > with the result that complete pont iety. was not ashi eved. 
Nor was the ammunition supply question easily solved, since all artillery corps” 


had different guns, and since the stock of eee emnunition was often ae 
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In spite of these shortages, = the ‘formations were. completed. on. ‘ashedale, ‘ 


: and the artillery corps fully justified ‘thenselves in offensive and defensive 


actions the High Commend was ‘once more in a position to form strong artillery 
centers of gravity and to commit its senior artillery staffs to the direction 
of this artillery strength. But: by epring 1945 ‘the artillery corps could no. 


longer Play their. full pert because. of. f inadequate motorization, 
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